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“As fresh and sparkling as the boys and girls for 
whom it is written. A capital weekly for our young 
folk.” —Christian Advocate, New York 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Inuverraten WerKkry. 

A NEW SERIAL STORY. 
JO’S OPPORTUNITY. 
By Lecy C. Latur, 

Author of “ Nan,” “ Rolf House,” ete. 


The new serial story, the title of which is given 
above, will begin in the number dated January 12 

In “Jo's Opportunity” Mrs. Lintie deals with 
entirely new characters, “Jo” is a girl in very 
poor circumstances, and surrounded by evil influ 
The story shows the awake ming in he ii of 
nobler aspirations, and the development of the good 
that lay hidden under a rude and defiant manner. 

The story is as fascinating as anything Mrs. 
Litter has written, the characters being iovable 
and life-like, the change of scene frequent, and the 
movement continuous 

The illustrations will be by Mr. W. T. Smepiry 


ences, 


SuBSCRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Prope 
will be sent on receipt of Jour cents in postage 
stamps. 


NOTICE.— Messrs. Harrer & Brorners are in- 
formed that persons SFalsely representing them- 
selves to be agents Jor Harpers Periodicals are 
soliciting subscriptions therefor at unauthorized 
rates, giving receipts in the name of Harper & 
Broruers. 

To pre vent the loss of money by such misrepre- 
sentations, it is requested that, in purchasing from 
parties assuming to represent Harper & Broruers, 
payment be made by Bank Draft or Post-office 
Money- Order, payable to the order of Harrer & 
Broruers, New York. 
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Supplement, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ WINTER 
Touserres, for Srreet, House, and Eventne 
Wear; Eventnc Wraprincs; Winter Bonnets; 
For Caps and Tursans; CHILpren’s Party 
Dresses; Petticoats, Foot Mugfs, Screens, Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc., ete. ; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions. 








AFTERWARD. 


HO are these that are heavy of head ? 

Who are these that are red-eyed? 
Who are these that have risen early and 
lain down late, whose foretinger is ronugh- 
ened by the needle, and whose temper by 
worry and haste? 

These are the great army of Christmas- 
present-makers, the foolish ones who tried 
to crowd into a week or a fortnight the 
work that a month would not contain. Ev- 
ery maid and matron of them beheld afar 
this vortex ready to suck them in, and vow- 
ed a vow to keep out of it. But every year 
life grows more crowded, and when routine 
affairs take all the time there is, what is 
poor humanity to do? 

If a ready-made holiday, sacred to the 
giving of presents, were suddenly offered to 
modern society, it is doubtful whether it 
would be accepted as a gracious and desir- 
able oecasion. Christmas is so veiled with 
sentiment that we do not readily recognize 
its dear familiar face as that of a genteel 
beggar. But the truth is that its demand is 
fast becoming as imperative as that of a 
fashionable wedding day, and instead of the 
old question, “ What shall I give dear Jane?” 
we say, “it won’t do to leave out Jane, and 
her present mustn’t look mean.” 

There are certain Christians who never 
pray in public save when the spirit moves 
them, and who will not admit a special con- 
secration of Sunday, holding all time con- 
secrated. In alike mood of protest against 
chaining sentiment in the shackles of cus- 
tom, one is tempted to expostulate concern- 
ing this prescribed generosity, this regulated 
beneficence. Why should we blow a trump- 
et in tho street when we go to bestow a 
handkerchief, or set apart a day for the ex- 
hibition of our self-denials? For eleven 
months we have all had occasional charm- 
ing and spontaneous impulses to send a lit- 
tle gift to some friend or kinsman or old 
school-fellow, and we have not yielded to 
it. Instead, we have kept the dollar in our 
pockets, or spent it on ourselves, pretending 
that Christmas would be a fitter season. 
When the twelfth month brings its appoint- 
ed Christmas, either we have no money to 
spare from the presents propriety and custom 
demand, or our spontaneous impulse degen- 
erates into a perfunctory conformity. 

It must be conceded that these doubts of 
the infallibility of the Christmas observance 
commonly visit one in the weary and pen- 














niless condition that ensues immediately 
after that holiday, gradually giving place 
to faith, or at least to submission, as the 
months go on. Even when they become 
far more general than they are, the custom 
of present-giving will hardly be shaken. 
But if we are to carry the burden, might we 
not fit it more easily to our shoulders? The 
chief difficulties are every year the same— 
to decide how to apportion what we spend, 
and what to bny with it. We spend price- 
less hours hesitating, and commonly choose 
the wrong thing, simply because we choose 
what we should prefer were we in the place 
of the receiver, Jane’s tastes are florid, She 
would like a screaming sunset, or a set of 
red and yellow glass, or something else 
which she calls “cheerful.” We feel that 
she is all wrong, and give her a Japanese 
jar, which she puts on her mantel-shelves, 
and thanks us for, and will secretly think a 
sheer waste of money as long as they both 
shall live. Or we give to John the pretty 
plush-covered chair we have so long covet- 
ed for the parlor, and which will last the 
longer because he will never think of sitting 
in anything so fine and flimsy; while little 
Laura, who wanted Loto and HARPER’s 
YounG PEOPLE and a ticket to The Mikado, 


| gets a well-bound set of the Waverley nov- 


els, because they were a bargain, and she 
will grow up to them before you can turn 
round, and we hadn’t one in the library! 

How much the matter would be simplified 
if we simply turned over the dollar or the 
five dollars we meant to spend, and said, 
“ Here, get just what you like best, and con- 
sider it my choice for you!” And really most 
persons have no such dislike to the taking 
of money as it is thought refined to suppose. 
Indeed, they enjoy selecting and spending 
for themselves, and would rather have the 
opportunity to put half a dozen small sums 
together and buy something they really do 
want, than receive half a dozen trifles they 
had never thought of wanting. 

The real objection to giving money is the 
fact that the dollar seems less than the dol- 
lar’s Worth, and has less sentiment. But in 
the hands of the leisurely after-Christmas 
buyer it will obtain its full equivalent; and 
what sentiment can be finer than the altru- 
istic generosity that secures us our prefer- 
ence and ignores its own ? 

On the 26th of December every woman 
who makes Christmas a “ business,” as it is 
more and more the tendency to do, confesses, 
if she be honest, that she is thankful it is 
over for this year, that now she can settle 
down to her winter’s occupations, and that 
she means never to be caught in such a whirl 
again. But she will be, and there is no help 
for her, unless she makes one of a sensible 
league to agree either to begin on the first 
day of January, 1886, to plan and make and 
buy for the ensuing Christmas, or to wait, 
and give the raw material of the gift, the 
money it costs, or to keep Christmas all the 
year round by sending, as the spirit moves 
her, those little delightfal surprises of pre- 
sents which justify themselves to giver and 
receiver alike. Tired, perplexed, and hur- 
ried people do not find it more blessed to 
give than to receive, and as we manage 
Christmas in these days, it is only the chil- 
dren who get out of it any large part of the 
delight it holds. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE HAPPY WOMAN. 


NTISTHENES, the friend of Plato, said that 
the virtues of the man and the woman were 
the same; and many acute writers have since 
echoed the same conviction. ‘“ Men and women,” 
says Montaigne, “are cast in the same mould” 
(jettés dans la méme moule). Swift, who is often 
cited as a woman-hater, writes: “I am ignorant 
of any one quality that is amiable in a woman 
which is not equally so in a man. Ido not even 
except modesty and gentleness of nature; nor do 
I know one vice or folly which is not equally de- 
testable in both.” But perhaps the best test ever 
applied to this real analogy between the moral 
natures of the two sexes was brought to bear 
by Mrs. Jameson when, in her Commonplace 
Book, she quoted Wordsworth’s celebrated poem, 
“The Happy Warrior,” and by translating it, 
so to speak, into the feminine dialect, showed it 
to hold good just as clearly for women as for 
men. No poem in literature is perhaps cited 
oftener as representing the very noblest type of 
manhood. It used to be applied, Mrs. Jameson 
tells us, to the Duke of Wellington, at a time 
when he was held the first man in England, or per- 
haps in Europe—/e vainqueur du vaingueur du 
monde—and vet she claims it as being simply the 
portraiture of a noble woman, if we merely alter 
the title and a few pronouns. Thus it begins, 
when so modified : 


“ CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WOMAN. 


“ Who is the happy woman? Who is she 
That every woman born should wish to be? 
It is the generous spirit who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased her childish thought; 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before her always bright ; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes ker moral being her prime care.” 





Then follows a passage in which there are few 
words to be altered; in which, while images im- 
plying conflict are employed, they are taken fig- 
uratively when applied te all men not soldiers ; 
and can be equally well applied in that same 
sense to women. Then follows a profounder 
statement, true in all the warfare of life, and 
easily adaptable to women : 


“Tis she whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted stil! 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest. 
She labora good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that she knows, 
Who, if she rise to station of command, 
Rises by aon means; and there will stand 
On honorable terms or else retire.” 


All this is perfectly applicable to women ; even 
the “station of command” is practically possessed 
by every head of a large household, or of a great 
school or college, by every woman of great wealth, 
and by every wife of a leading statesman. I wish 
it were always true of these last that they always 
“rise by open means,” or aid their husbands so 
torise. But the line that follows in the poem is 
the only one about which Mrs. Jameson demurs 
—and I think rightly—in accepting it as a suf- 
ficient statement either for men or women: 


“And in herself possess her own desire.” 


All will recognize that this formula is not suf- 
ficient for the life of a true woman. But is it 
for that of a true man? Mrs. Jameson thinks 
not, and has reason on her side. The ascetic 
monk, the celibate priest, can not lead a whole- 
some life unless he loves something beyond him- 
self—his flock or his mother or his friends; or 
if he has no friend among men, he must fix his 
thoughts with an almost exaggerated intensity on 
God. If he can not say of the love of souls, with 
the medieval saint, that he is weighed down by 
its importance, Amor meus pondus meum, he can 
dwell on the yet more devout and mystic mediz- 
val motto, Astra castra, numen lumen. God must 
be his light, and the ever-burning stars his camp 
of refuge. 

How admirably true of every high-minded wo- 
man is what follows in Wordsworth’s poem, still 
altering the pronouns, on the suggestion of Mrs. 
Jameson : 


““ Who comprehends her trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth or honors or for worldly state, 

Whom they must follow; on whose head they fall 

Like showers of manna, when they come at all; 

Whose powers shed round her in the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if she be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a Lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like to one inspired ; 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 

For calmness made, and sees what she foresaw; 

Or if an unexpected cail succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need.” 

Is there a man living who, in view of the un- 
certainties of this mortal life, would not wish to 
have a Woman answering this description for his 
wife and the mother of his children? And now 
mark with what seeming premonition, as if fore- 
seeing the broader use that would be made of 
this nobie description, Wordsworth has taken 
pains to add what are regarded as the especially 
feminine attributes, in delineating his happy war- 
rior. Mrs. Jameson does not quote this, but let 
us still follow out her method of revision : 

* She who, thongh thus endned as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes; 
Sweet images! which, wheresve’er they be, 

Are at her heart, and such fidelity 

It is her darling passion to approve ; 

More brave for this, that she hath much to love.” 
If it had been expressly desired by the poet to 
make sure of having his fine ethical picture so 
interpreted as to include both sexes, he could 
hardly have concentrated a finer plea for the eth- 
ical dignity of woman into one line than in that 
last : 


** More brave for this, that she hath much to love.” 


And when we interpret the whole poem, as we 
have a right to do, in the light of that well-known 
portrait of this poet’s wife beginning “She was 
a phantom of delight,” and ending with an ex- 
press recognition of 

“The perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, to command,” 

we can feel assured that this new revision of the 
“Happy Warrior,” if it goes beyond what was 
ever dreamed of in the poet’s mind when this 
particular poem took shape, is yet quite in the 
direction of Wordsworth’s personal experience 
and highest thought. 1. Wis. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR 
By JULIET CORSON. 
II. 


NDER our conditions a continual oversight 
is necessary on the part of the mistress of 
the house; equally, too, must she be conversant 
with market prices, qualities of goods, and sea- 
sonable foods, in order to keep a check upon the 
trades-people who supply her larder. She must 
do the most of her own marketing, especially for 
perishable materials. The subject of marketing 
can come into this series only incidentally, but 
the cost of the staples of living must be fully 
considered. 

In these days of rapid railway facilities there 
is less difference in the prices of staples in the 
larger cities than there was ten or fifteen years 
ago, with the exception that the highest prices 
prevail in our northeastern States. This differ- 
ence is the more noticeable, since farther north, 





in the Canadian markets, the average is below 
that throughout the States, and nearly fifty per 
cent, less than in the East. While prices are 
comparatively less than they were ten years ago, 
the quality of goods is improved, especially of 
grocers’ sundries, and their variety is extended. 
Noting from retail lists, the fluctuation of prices 
is less than in the wholesale trade. This is nota- 
bly the case at the smallest stores, presumably 
because their running expenses vary but little, 
while they handle comparatively small quantities 
of goods, and keep the slight advantage offered 
by any temporary decline in wholesale rates, Ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the price of sugar, the customers 
of small groceries pay an advance upon whole- 
sale rates of from twenty-five to fifty per cent., 
and upon retail market prices usually about thir- 
ty per cent. Of course dealers argue that they 
must make this advance to compensate them for 
bringing market supplies within reach of their 
customers, and sometimes customers prefer to 
pay the difference rather than take the time and 
trouble to go to the markets. Those points are 
aside from our object, which is to see what can 
be done well under the ordinarily careful super- 
vision of the housewife willing to give time and 
attention to the question of economy. To return 
for a moment to the prices at the smaller city 
groceries in New York: the average retail up- 
town price for table butter is 35 cents, the mar- 
ket price 25; for lard, 16 cents as compared to 
12; cheese, 18 to 12; potatoes, 25 cents per half- 
peck to 15 at the market. When flour and coal 
are bought in small quantities, the purchaser 
pays from two to five times their cost by the bar- 
rel or ton. Sometimes the larger retail dealers 
are alive to the importance of sharing with cus- 
tomers“any decline in prices. The comparatively 
rapid sales made in large stores enable the deal- 
ers to place their customers’ interests more in 
unison with the changing rates of the wholesale 
trade, particularly when cash payments make it 
possible for buyers to go where the most favor- 
able rates prevail. 

In the matter of flour the average is from six 
to seven dollars a barrel, unless there is some lo- 
cal pressure to force the price upward tempora- 
rily. That has been the average price of good 
family flour, except in war times, for nearly a 
century. The finer grades of pastry flour are 
dearer, but they do not make good bread. 

Judging by retail lists, it appears that the great- 
est difference in prices in the various cities in the 
States concerns meat, fish, and vegetable prod- 
ucts. Dairy products and groceries range upon 
a close average. Family flour is sold at about 
the same figure in different places, unless there 
is some temporary local corner in the market. 
Upon the Eastern and Western sea-boards and 
near the Great Lakes fish is cheap and abundant. 
In the mid-Western cities meat—notably beef—is 
good and much cheaper than in the East. Despite 
its possible unwholesomeness, pork is and will be 
a staple food; in fact, it always has constituted 
the chief animal food of the meat-eating masses. 
Apropos of the prevailing fad for drinking hot 
water, the fact may be recalled that the ancient 
Roman populace drank it habitually with their 
meat diet of fresh pork. 

There is greater variety in the markets of large 
cities upon railroad lines than there was ten years 
ago, especially in vegetables. The increased pro- 
duction of vegetables and fruits in the Southern 
States brings both into market in early abun- 
dance. Fresh tomatoes, radishes, cucumbers, 
onions, spinach, and some salads are now to be 
found in city markets even in January, at not 
unreasonable rates. Last year at that time in 
New York fresh tomatoes were from 30 to 50 
cents a quart; radishes, 5 to 10 cents a bunch; 
cucumbers, 25 to 50 cents each; Valencia onions, 
10 cents a pound; cauliflowers and egg-plants, 
about 30 cents each; and spinach, 25 cents a 
half-peck. In fortunate California the same vege- 
tables were sold respectively at 8, 2, 5, 1, 5, and 8 
cents. The price of the same cuts of beef in the 
leading cities was at the same time, in Boston, 25 
cents; in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
20 cents; in Cleveland, 12 cents; in Minneapo- 
lis, 18 cents; and in San Francisco, 20 cents. 
These figures are quoted to show that table esti- 
mates based upon New York prices will be appli- 
cable in different parts of the country. 

The early fresh vegetables just mentioned can 
not be included in the list of our usual supplies 
at our limited figure; they are quoted simply to 
show that the state of the market has improved 
rather than deteriorated. Despite the recurring 
ery of “hard times” the mass of people in this 
country are better fed and more cheaply clothed 
than they were a dozen years ago. If the pros- 
perity of the country is to be gauged by the com- 
fort of its people, we have gained ground. There 
is no time on our record when the masses have 
fared better than they do to-day, despite the fact 
just cited that they usually pay twice the actual 
price of staples because they buy in small quan- 
tities. Further general details of buying advan- 
tageously will be referred to again. The rest of 
our space this week will be devoted to the points 
which are immediately touched by a specimen 
dinner of seasonable foods. This time we shall 
go far into details which in general must be simply 
outlined, such as the cost of materials and their 
method of cookery. It is not designed to make 
these articles take the place of cookery books ex- 
cept when our success depends upon some special 


‘culinary proceeding. So entirely does the success 


of all cookery depend upon careful work that 
only the limit of space wil] prevent our giving 
recipes every week. Despite the multitude of 
cookery books there are few that prove of use 
to the housekeeper who desires to combine good 
living with economy. If the ingredients for mak- 
ing the dishes now in question are bought at pre- 
vailing retail market prices, the bill of fare we 
have chosen will cost about our entire daily av- 
erage; but, be the fact again repeated, our esti- 
mate necessitates the purchase in quantity of such 
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products as will give the wholesale buyer a mar- 
gin of price large enough to cover the cost of 
breakfast and luncheon or supper. As this se- 
ries progresses, special attention will be given to 
dishes suitable for these meals. Our proposed 
bill of fare is, 
Cream of beets. 
Fried cauliflower. 
Breast of lamb with stuffed potatoes, 
Stewed beets with brown sauce. 
Roast beef with cheese salad. 
Marianne puddings with cream sauce. 
Apples, nuts, black coffee. 


If the family are small meat-eaters the beef 
might be enough, thus saving the cost of the 
dish of lamb. Or the salad might be omitted, at 
a saving of about ten cents; or the fruit, nuts, 
and coffee, which cost about twenty cents. The 
ingredients required to make all these dishes in 
quantity sufficient for the family we have in view 
would be abou as follows in quantity and cost: 
A bunch of beets, 4 cents; a small cauliflower, 
15 cents; a quart of potatoes (at 15 cents a half- 
peck), 4 cents; one large or two small heads of 
lettuce, 5 cents; a quarter of a pound each of 
butter and cheese, respectively 6 and 3 cents ; two 
ounces each of citron and coffee, 6 cents; an 
orange and two or three eggs, 9 cents; a quart 
of apples (at 40 cents a peck), 5 cents; a pound 
of nuts, 10 cents; a loaf of bread, 5 cents; a 
quart of milk, 8 cents ; a pound of sugar, 8 cents; 
flour and seasonings, 5 cents; three pounds of 
chuck roast, 30 cents; and a breast of lamb or 
tender mutton, 10 cents. 

Equally with the details of cost those of cook- 
ery are given this week, in order to show that 
careful treatment will give good results from 
comparatively meagre materials. The dishes 
will be described in the order in which they 
would be made to be done at the same time. 
But this detail must not prepare our readers to 
expect it in every article: here it is given to sub- 
stantiate our financial position. 

The beets must first be boiled in plenty of wa- 
ter, having been well washed with cold water 
and a cloth, without breaking the skins to per- 
mit the escape of color. Do not pierce them 
with a fork to test their tenderness, but take one 
up on a skimmer and press it with the fingers, 
which may be protected from burning by a towel. 
When the beets are tender, rub off the skins with 
a wet cloth and slice them. Select about half a 
large cupful of the deepest red pieces, and rub 
them through a sieve with a potato masher to 
make the coloring for the soup, then set aside 
the sliced beets and the purée, or pulp. The 


time required for cooking the beets will be about | 


two hours, unless they are very young and small, 
After the beets are put over the fire prepare the 
meats. The beef should be in the form of a 
large thick steak cut from the chuck. Put all 
the bone and gristle in a baking-pan, after wiping 
them with a wet cloth; lay the meat apon the 
table; season it with salt and pepper; break a 
thick slice of bread in crumbs, and put it in the 
middle of the meat, together with a tea-spoonful 
of salt, a salt-spoonful of pepper, and either a ta- 
ble-spoonful of beef drippings or of raw beef fat 
chopped fine; fold or roll the meat, and secure 
it tightly with a stout cord; put it on the bones, 
and put the pan into the hottest of ovens until 
the meat browns; then season it with salt and 
pepper, and baste it with the drippings which it 
yields. Allow an hour for cooking it well done, 
then take off the strings, and serve it. The gravy 
is made by taking the bones out of the pan, and 
pouring out all but about two table-spoonfuls of 
the drippings; save the drippings, and put the 
bones aside for the next day’s use. With the 
drippings put a heaping table-spoonful of flour, 
and stir them over the fire until brown; then 
gradually stir in a pint of boiling water, and a 
palatable seasoning of salt and pepper, and use 
the gravy after it boils. 

The lamb will cook in about three-quarters of 
an hour. First boil it very gently for half an 
hour in enough boiling salted water to cover it, 
and then put it between the bars of a double- 
wire gridiron, and quickly brown it on both sides, 
seasoning it with salt and pepper. The cauli- 
flower is to be thoroughly washed in salted cold 
water, and then boiled for fifteen minutes in salt- 
ed boiling water, and cut in branches. Ten min- 
utes before dinner-time it is to be rolled in flour, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and quickly 
browned in enough fat to prevent burning. By 
breading the cauliflower the size of the dish ean 
be increased. After the cauliflower is put to 
boil, the potatoes are to be washed and put into 
the oven. The puddings are then to be made as 
follows, and baked so as to be ready at the 
moment: Grate two large cupfuls of stale bread, 
and soften it with a cupful of water; grate the 
rind and squeeze the juice of the orange; cut 
the citron in small bits and mix them with the 
bread, together with the yolks of two or three 
eggs, aud sugar enough to sweeten the mixture ; 
butter six small cups; just before putting the 
puddings in the oven beat the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth, quickly mix them with bread and 
fruit, distribute them in the buttered cups, and 
bake the little puddings slowly for about twenty 
minutes, or until they are brown. They are to 
be served hot with cream sauce. 

After the puddings are made, the soups, sauces, 
and salad may be prepared; and when the pota- 
toes are just tender, they are to be finished as 
follows: us soon as they are perceptibly soft to 
the touch, a piece is to be cut from the upper 
side large enough to admit the introduction of a 
tea-spoon; the soft interior of the potatoes is 
then to be taken gut, mashed fine, seasoned with 
salt, pepper, and butter, and returned to the po- 
tatoes, when they will be ready to heat again, and 
serve. 

All the dinner will now be cooking except the 
soup and sauces. Make the sauce for the beets 
by stirring together over the fire a table-spoonful 
exch of butter or drippings and flour until they 
are-brown, and then gradually stirring with them 

















a pint of boiling water and a palatable seasoning 
of salt and pepper; heat the sliced beets in this 
sauce. For the pudding sauce, mix together over 
the fire a table-spoonful each of fiour and butter, 
and when they bubble gradually stir in a cupful 
each of milk and water, and enough sugar to 
make a sweet sauce; when the sauce boils grate 
in a little nutmeg, and it will be ready to use. 
For the soup, mix together in a thick saucepan 
over the fire two heaping table-spoonfuls each of 
butter and flour until they are smoothly blended ; 
then gradually stir in a quart of boiling water and 
a scant quart of milk, and continue to stir the 
soup until it boils ; ason it palatably with salt, 
white pepper, and a very little grated nutmeg, 
stir in the beet pulp and its red juice, and serve 
the soup directly it is made. 

The salad is made of lettuce carefully washed, 
torn with the fingers, put into a salad bowl with 
a cupful of grated cheese, and dressed with two 
table-spoonfuls of vinegar, six of oil, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, and quarter of a salt-spoonful of 
pepper; the salad should be dressed at the table, 
because the lettuce soon loses its freshness after 
the dressing is added toit. If the cheese is omit- 
ted, the salad will be simply of lettuce ; or cheese 
and bread or crackers may be served with it. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MORNING WRAPPERS, 


a newest wrappers for morning wear or for 

the sick-room are made in redingote shape, 
with double-breasted fronts and square sleeves, 
or else the front is loose (that is, without darts 
being taken up), and the back is tight-fitting, 
with fullbstraight breadths gathered on below the 
waist line. These redingote wrappers are very 
handsome when made of striped velvet such as 
is used for the skirts of cloth dresses, and with- 
out trimming, having merely a deep turned-over 
collar, broad cuffs on the square sleeves, and wide 
square pockets on the hips. Large button-moulds 
covered with plain red velvet fasten the front and 
ornament the pockets. Other velvet gowns of 
red, green, and brown stripes have a soft vest of 
salmon surah extending down the entire front, 
the velvet being scalloped on each side and lap- 
ping over the vest. The surzh vest is shirred 
just below the neck, and folded thence in pleats 
to the waist line, where it is again shirred in rows. 
Plush wrappers are made in the same way for 
trousseaux; one of sapphire blue silk plush has 
the front of pale blue plush with inside strings 
to adjust the fitted back, and a cord with tassels 
to tie outside; one of dull red plush has a white 
wool lace front; a third of golden brown plush 
has the front of white Persian wool, on which are 
blue and white flowers, and the waist ribbon tied 
in front is of brown watered silk; pale rose-col- 
ored plush, with a creamy lace front, is the dress- 
ing gown of a brunette bride. 

The simpler gowns for general use are of cash- 
mere, or else of the eider-down flannels that are 
thick, soft, and warm, yet very light in weight. 
The new fancy for cashmere wrappers of the 
dark red or pale blue shades that are universally 
liked is that of putting a vest of striped velvet 
down the front from the neck to the foot. The 
popular shape is a loose front without darts, 
while the back of the waist is adjusted to the 
figure down to the full gathered skirt breadths. 
The sides fit smoothly over the hips, and may 
have sash ends on the left side and a large 
pocket on the right; but pockets are usually pre- 
ferred for both sides, and the sash is omitted. 
All the fullness of the skirt is massed at the 
back in a very narrow space, usually being con- 
fined to the width below the two middle forms, 
while the adjacent side forms extend quite plain 
from the armholes to the foot. Sometimes a 
width of the striped velvet used in the front is 
placed in the middle of the back of the skirt be- 
tween breadths of the cashmere of the same width 
as the velvet; velvet, however, is easily defaced, 
and gowns used when lying down should not have 
velvet in the back. 

The eider-down flannels and the similar jersey 
flannels with soft short pile are made up in the 
simplest manner, and are pretty enough of them- 
selves without any trimming when chosen of 
good shades, such as cream white, poppy red, 
pale blue, or dark cardinal. The close redingote 
shape with velvet collar, cuffs, and pockets, and 
military frogs across the front for fastenings, 
is the best plan for these gowns. Dark red 
velvet accessories make a pale blue gown becom- 
ing to a brunette, and the same is true of white 
flannel wrappers. The striped flannel wrappers 
that are used for comfort rather than beauty 
are made absolutely plain, with collar and cuffs 
of the same, and are lined throughout with soft 
muslin. All their fullness is added in some pleats 
that are folded in the middle seam of the back. 

Young ladies who object to wrappers wear 
matinées of plush, cashmere, or embroidered 
opera flannel made with a short sacque and a 
skirt laid in pleats ‘or with gathered flounces. 
These are also called tea gowns, but they are 
worn here in the morning instead of in the after- 
noon, as Parisiennes wear them. The sacque lias 
loose pointed fronts, with a shorter back fitted 
by side forms, and a moiré ribbon is inserted 
under the arms to tie in front. A gathered frill 
of wool lace, or of the cashmere or flannel, with 
the edge embroidered in scallops, and sprigs or 
dots all over it, extends around this sacque and 
up each front to the neck, where it stands erect. 
Five wider flounces wrought in the same way 
cover the skirt. White basket cloths and white 
serges are also used for matinées and wrappers, 
with colored plush or velvet accessories. Break- 
fast sacques of pink or blue wool with swan’s- 
down borders are worn by young ladies in their 
own homes, but such garments are not now used 
in hotels or away from home except as dressing 
sacques, or for negligee in one’s own room. 





MUSLIN EMBROIDERIEFS. 


The holidays are barely over when the counters 
of retail shops are covered with embroidered 
muslin edgings and insertions for trimming the 
under-clothing which it is the custom with meth- 
odical women to make up in the winter in quan- 
tities sufficient to last throughout the year. The 
French nainsook embroideries are now used for 
trimming under-garments, as their thinness makes 
them becoming, and they are found to be as du- 
rable as the heavier cambries, and far prettier for 
ruffles, The new designs combine open and close 
work effectively, having the background of small 
eyelet-holes, with flowers, scrolls, stars, or medall- 
ions in close work so well done that it looks like 
fine needle-work. Insertions and edgings are 
shown in corresponding designs of linked rings, 
true-lovers’ knots, spider-webs, Greek squares, or 
cornucopias overflowing with flowers. Daisy and 
rose-bud patterns for trimming infants’ clothes 
have nearly straight edges that will not torture 
the tender flesh, Heavy work in large rose clus- 
ters or in sprays or bunches of currants are for 
trimming petticoats, while for the frills on gowns 
or for edging the V-shaped neck of cambric che- 
mises are vines of fine flowers, leaves, and palms, 
with double scallops heavily wrought, or else in 
vandyke points or saw-teeth edges. Narrow 
beading and feather-stitching for heading ruffles 
and placing between clusters of tucks and inser- 
tion bands are also among the French: embroid- 
eries, 


AMERICAN SILKS. 


It is said that.French modistes are determined 
to restore silks to the favor they lost when satin 
became the first choice for house dresses, and 
woollens for the tailor gowns worn in the street. 
For this reason, and owing to the failure of the 
silk crops, it is inevitable that the prices of silks 
will advance, and merchants and manufacturers 
say they can not replace their stock at the prices 
for which they are now selling. This is true not 
only of the Lyons silks, but of the American. silks, 
which dealers say their most critical customers 
can not now distinguish from those that are im- 
ported. The colored domestic silks, especially 
the gros grains and faille frangaise, are in as fine 
and varied tints, and are of as pure fabric, as any 
brought from Lyons. The black Ameriean silks 
are commended for durability, being made of 
pure silks of the best quality. Black surahs 
from 85 cents to $1 50 a yard, and the black 
satin Rhadames made in this country, are as at- 
tractive as any of French origin. The black im- 
perial silks have the popular diagonal lines, like 
those of English serge, and are made in a medium 
weight that serves for those useful dresses that 
may be worn all the year round; this is $1 50a 
yard. The tricoté, or ribbed silks, are also the 
same price. The low-priced gros grains of Amer- 
ican make are chosen by modistes in preference 
to all other fabrics for the foundation skirts of 
heavy dresses, because they are strong and as 
durable as the outside goods. 


HINTS TO AMATEUR DRESS-MAKERS. 


In combining two materials in a dress the am- 
ateur dress-maker_ is advised to select a plain 
fabric for the most important parts, and figured 
stuff or stripes for the accessories. She is also 
warned not to purchase too much of the figured 
goods, as a preponderance of what should be the 
subordinate fabrie detracts from the elegance 
of the gown. Three yards of the contrasting ma- 
terial can be far more effectively arranged than 
if six yards were used. Flat side panels, or wide 
kilt pleats on one side, or a narrow front panel 
between fan pleats, and a full silk back breadth 
between two similar widths of the other fabric, 
are best for the skirt, and there will be pieces 
left for the plastron, or a narrow long vest, bias 
collar, and cuffs, Simulated plain skirts of vel- 
vet, velveteen, or plush can be easily sewed to 
the foundation skirt, and must not be too deep 
all around, though they may extend to the belt 
on one side. 

The success of tailor dresses is largely owing 
to the fact that they are made of the best wool 
stuffs, and, moreover, are plainly made. This 
should warn the amateur to avoid buying cheap 
woollen materials; as they are mixed with cotton, 
will soon look shabby, and will not endure a sin- 
gle shower. The well-made all-wool gown, on 
the contrary, has an unmistakable air of style 
and fitness to begin with, and looks none the 
worse after a season’s wear and in spite of rough 
usage. 

Rows of braid or passementerie frogs are put 
diagonally on the left side pleats of cloth and 
homespun dresses. Clasps of metal or of wood 
are also used on the sides of skirts by those who 
do not like large buttons. 

Tailors outline with braid the curved seams on 
the back of basques and jackets which join the 
side forms to the middle forms. Two rows of 
braid are laid in a parallel curve on the seam, 
and finished near the armhole with three curved 
leaves. 

New cloth jackets and redingotes made by tai- 
lors have the sleeves flowing open slightly at the 
wrists, instead of the close coat sleeves. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
Annotp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor: 
James MeCreery & Co.; Srern Baorners; Jon 
N. Srearns & Co.; and Reprern. 





PERSONAT. 

Tue admission of the late Wiiit1aAM -H. Van- 
DERBILT’S will to probate was hastened by the 
return of Mrs. Eviiorr F. Saeparp frowm Eu 
rope. Mrs. ELLiort is a daughter of Mr. Van- 
DERBILT, and was in Italy when her father died. 
Under the will she receives about eleven million 
eight hundred thousand dollars. 

—This has been in some respect the most brill- 
jant musical week that New York bas known in 
many years. The regular winter season of Ger- 
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man opera began on Monday at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house, and the new American com- 
pany made their first appearance on the same 
night at the Academy of Music, in a very beau- 
tiful production of Gortz’s Taming of the Shrew. 
It is pleasant to notice the decided public inter- 
est in Mrs. F. B. Tourpen’s undertaking for the 


cause of music in this country. It has been left 
for a woman to accomplish what so many men 
had failed to do. If Mrs. Tourser’s plans , 
earried out with determination and courage, 


they may actually result in the creation of Amer 
ican opera, As it is, they bring upon the 
scores of fresh, strong voices, and foster these 
The chorus singers at the Academy are all young 
Americans, s0me of whom were found as far west 
as California. 

—The Czar of Russia has decided wisely 
reinstate Prince ALEXANDER of Bulgaria 
officer in the Russian army. 

—Mr. LAWKENCE Barnett is one of the most 
progressive actors on the American stage. He 
is constantly adding new works, or adaptutions 
of foreign works little known here, to his already 
large repertory. A version of Victor Hugo's 
Hernani is the latest addition to it. In arran g 
this version Mr. BARRETT was assisted by Mr. 
GeoreGe H. Boker, of Philadelphia. ; 

The late Professor Epwin D. Sanporn, who 
was a distinguished and well-loved instructor at 
Dartmouth College, married a sister of Dante. 
Wesster. Miss Kate Sanborn is one of his 
daughters. 

It is said that the number of inventions 
patented at Washington by American women is 
surprisingly large. 

—Mrs. A. T. Stewart is so seldom seen now 
adays at any public gathering that her appear 
ance last week at the first performance of A Rus- 
sian Honey-moon, in the Madison Square Theatre, 
attracted a good deal of attention. She anda 
party of friends occupied a proscenium box. 
The two performances of A Russian Honey-moon 
were gracefully done, by-the-way, and were wit- 
nessed by very large and fashionable audiences. 
The acting of Mrs. Porvrer, Mrs. ANDREWS, and 
*, COWARD was especially intelligent. 
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—The first Patriarchs Ball this winter was 
brilliantly successful. The ball-room was un 
usually attractive, the guests were in good 


humor, and the cotillon was led with spirit by 
Mr. J. R. Moore and Mrs. James Brown Por- 
Ter. The Patriarchs, itis well known 
aged by Mr. Warp McAuuister. There are 
now fifty Patriarehs; the most recently 
elected being Mr. Levi P. Morton and Mr. J 

PiIEKPONT MorGAN. Each contributes one hun- 
dred dollars for the three balls, and each is pet 

mitted to distribute five invitations. The ball 
last week was given at Delmonico’s. The see 

ond of the series will be given late this month 
in the Metropolitan Opera-house. 

—There is now an Amateur Comedy Company 
Club in New York, an organization which may 
do much good work in the cause of charity if it 
holds together. Nearly all the fashionable ama- 
teurs are more or less interested in it. During 
the winter this club will give performances for 
the benefit of the following institutions: New 
York Exchange for Woman’s Work, the Italian 
Mission, the House of the Holy Comforter, and 
the New York Orthopedic Hospital. 

—Mr. Dion Boucicavrt arrived in New York 
several days ago from Australia. 

Both Archdeacon Farrar and the Rey. H. 
R. Haweis, who are now back in London, are 
preparing lectures upon their visit to the United 
States. Mr. BRAM Stroker, who was Mr. Henry 
InvVING’S representative in this country, deliver- 
ed a lecture on Americans at the London Insti- 
tute the other day, and eulogized our men for 
their conduct toward women. Mr. Stoker said: 
** It seemed to me now and then as if New York 
gentlemen, as their text of social law in the mat- 
ter, had taken the best page of an old work on 
chivalry.” 

—The New York Fanciers’ Club will make 
their exhibition this year at the Madison Square 
Garden from February 3 to February 10. ° 
exhibition, it is promised, will surpass every 
thing of the kind that has been seen in this 
country. 

—Mr. WHITNEY, the well-known New- Yorker, 
who is now in Mr. CLEVELAND'S cabinet, is mak- 
ing changes in the FRELINGHUYSEN house ut 

fashington that will cost at least forty thou- 
sand dollars. Mrs. Waitnny is already very 
popular in Washington, as she was last winter 
in New York, on account of her generous hos 
pitality. 

The Charity Ball this year will be opened at 
the Metropolitan Opera-house on the evening 
of January 19, by Mr. Levi P. Morton and Mrs. 
ALGERKNON 8. SULLIVAN 

—The university people at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, are planning a memorial to the late 
CHARLES KINGSLEY 

—VERDI hus finally admitted that his new 
opera, Jago, was completed last summer. This 
will be probably his final work, for he declare 
that his career as an operatic composer is ended. 
Borro, who wrote both the words and the musie 
of Mefistofele, is the author of the libretto of Jago. 

—Two English women, Mrs. Crovucnw and 
Miss Parker, have superintended the afternoon 
services at St. George’s Church in the Advent 
Mission. These services were arranged for wo 
men, not for mixed congregation Mrs. Croucn 
has been doing mission work during the last 
fourteen years. She receives no salary, ana 
pays her own expenses, 

M. Ju.Ees Grevy, who has been re-elected 
President of the French Republic, is a very quiet 
man, and one of simple habits. He rises each 
morning at eight o’clock, sips his coffee or 
chocolate in his bedroom, and then, at about 
nine, begins to read his lett At 
ten o’clock he goes down to his study and re- 
ceives Ministers, Ambassadors, and other visit 
ors, Who come and go usually until midday. 
Then he rests for an hour, and perhaps helps bis 


are maine 


two 


nis 





s 


s. 


rs and papers 


little granddaughter feed the ducks in the gar 
den. Among the intimate friends of the Presi 
dent, who often come uninvited to his break 


fast, are the two painters BonNatT and CaroLus 
Duran, the lawyer BETOLAUD, and the dramatist 
ALEXANDRE Dumas. At four o’clock M. GrEvy 
is usnally found playing chess, or discussing art 
and polities with his guests. He drives out aft 





erward with his daughter, Madame WILSON, 
and on returning to the Elysée reads official 
documents and signs decrees until seven. Then 
a quiet family dinner is served. M. Grevy is 


an excellent chess-player, and a poor player at 
billiards. Yet, somehow, he has won a reputa 
tion at the latter game. 





NEW-YEARS NIGHT IN RUSSIA. 
NHERE is « 


family resemblance among all 
metropoli 


s, hence the New-Year’s scenes in 


our engraving, presumably at St. Petersburg or | 


Moscow, do not differ greatly from those of other 


card parties, and dancing that take place every- 
where. But there are many New-Year’s customs 
peculiar to Russia, and which form part of the 
prolonged festival that begins at Christmas and 
ends at the Epiphany. On New 
go about from house to house scattering grain 
and singing songs in praise of Ovsén, a divinity 
personifying the sun, who is represented as a 


ul 


£ 
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NEW-YEAR’S NIGHT IN RUSSIA. 


good youth who appears with the New Year, clear- 
ing the way for it, and bringing gifts of fruitful- 
ness from paradise, which he distributes among 
mortals, 

The peasants of White Russia have a singular 


| custom, expressing the idea that the New Year 
large cities, being the same calls, congratulations, | 


brings to each his allotted share of joy or woe 
for the following twelvemonth. They lead about 
from house to house two youths, one richly dress- 
ed and crowned with a wreath of rye ears, and 


| the other in tatters, with a crown of threshed 
sar’s Eve boys | 


straw. On reaching each cottage the youths are 


| wrapped in long cloaks, and the owner is bidden 


to choose between them. If he chooses the Rich 
Kolyada, as the first is called, he may expect 


plenty of money and a good harvest; but if he 


takes the Poor Kolyada his doom is poverty and | 


death. Kolyada, be it said, is the Christmas god- 
dess, the counterpart of Ovsén, and also person- 
ifying the sun. 

The preparation of the New-Year K4sha, a fa- 


vorite Russian dish made of stewed grain, is an- | 
other popular custom peculiar to the season. | 


the chanting of songs and formulas. y § 
Day being the festival of St. Basil the Great, the 
previous eveni alled Basil’s or Vasily’s Eve, 
and on Vasily’s Day comes the sun god, or Thun- 
der-Bearer, originally known as Perun, and tr: 
formed by Christian influences to Ilya, or Elije 


| nature and the growth of the harvest. 


it 


to summon the corn from the earth, the central 
idea in all these customs being the awakening of 
In his 
Songs of the Russian People, Mr. Ralston gives 


| the New-Year’s song of the Ovsén minstrels. 


*“Tlya comes 
On Vasily’s Day ; 
He holds a whip of iron wire, 
And another of tin. 
Hither he waves, 
Thither he waves ; 
Corn grows.” 


The New Year began in Russia in the month 
of March until a.p. 1348. It was then shifted to 
the Ist of September, which lasted until 1700 
when it was changed to the 1st of January. 
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THE HEIR OF THE AGES.’ 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Avrnor or “ A BraGar on Horsesacr,” “A Woman’s Venceance,” “ Brep In THE Bone,” 
“Tae TALK or THE Town,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


fPVHERE is no living-room, to my mind, more 

pleasant and comfortable than a well-ap- 
pointed lady’s boudoir ; the rarity of man’s privi- 
lege to enter its sacred precincts may enhance its 
charms, but its intrinsic attractions are indisputa- 
ble. There is an air of rest as well as of refine- 
ment about it that captivates the sense, and which 
renders the idea of belonging to the gentler sex 
something more than tolerable—if only one were 
allowed to smoke. This prohibition did not, of 
course, affect Miss Elizabeth Dart; and though, 
as we have said, she was unusually indifferent to 
external surroundings, the snugness and beauty 
of Mrs. Melburn’s sanctum made no slight im- 
pression upon her. To confess the truth, she had 
never seen a boudoir before; and the reflection 





to do so on occasions of ceremony, of which I 
hope you do not feel this to be one. You have 
had a long journey, and must be tired. Pray sit 
down.” 

Then ensued a conversation of the ordinary 
sort between employer and employed: a few ques- 
tions, brief and conventional, and similarly an- 
swered, about Miss Dart’s belongings, and others 
put, with scarcely more of interest, respecting 
her acquirements. She was given to understand 
that Miss Mary’s education had practically ceased, 
and that what, in fact, was required for her was 
not so much a governess as a chaperon and com- 
panion. This explanation was given with singu- 
lar skill and delicacy, and without the least air 
of patronage; but somehow the kindness lacked 
that personal application which, under the cir- 
cumstances, would have so much enhanced it. 
It seemed rather to arise from a disposition nat- 





burn, hastily, “was that you have none of that 
mauvaise honte and awkardness of manner which 
one generally associates with ignorance of that 
kind.” 

“We learned deportment at Acacia Lodge,” 
returned the governess, with a forced smile. 

“Still, it is unusual to find social defects of 
that sort supplied by any assistance from with- 
out. Shut up in my sick-room, for example, I 
know that I become selfish and egotistic in spite 
of myself—which reminds me that I have kept 
you sitting here with your bonnet on without 
offering you any refreshment: we do not dine 
till seven.” 

“Thank you, no. Mr. Melburn was so good 
as to offer me a cup of tea; but, as I told him, I 
had some at the junction.” 

“Mr. Melburn? Indeed !” 

There was a surprise in Mrs. Melburn’s tone 
which grated on the other’s ear. Was it so very 
extraordinary, then, that the master of Burrow 
Hall should have condescended so far as to offer 
refreshment to a governess ? she wondered. 

“It was not papa,” put in Mary, with that re- 
luctant haste which young persons use when 
making an unpleasant communication ; “it was 
Jefferson.” 


“ Jefferson!” Mrs. Melburn’s surprise was 





character. She stood, as she thought, in the pre- 
sence of an insolent woman who, having grudged 
her a civility, such as any man might pay to any 
girl, at her husband’s hands, was still more 
wroth to find that it had been paid to her by an- 
other. Major Melburn’s manner might, under 
the circumstances (as she now understood them), 
have been somewhat familiar, but it had been at 
least frank and kind. She greatly preferred it 
to the affected graciousness and artificial courtesy 
with which she had been received upstairs. This 
was unfortunate, as it was with those upstairs 
and no others thL>t her lot was cast. If there 
had been time to draw distinctions, she might 
perhaps have eacepted the younger of her two 
companions from this sweeping conclusion; but 
when we are young we resent the misjudgment 
of our contemporaries even more than that of 
our elders; we have a closer claim upon their 
sympathy, and—to express it in homely terms— 
it is not their business to preach to us. Mary 
Melburn, it was true, had by no means preached 
to her, but she had shown down-stairs a wholly 
uncalled-for displeasure—though distress would 
have been a better word, had Miss Dart had lei- 
sure for picking and choosing of terms; while in 
the boudoir, though she had done nothing hostile, 


she had done nothing to smooth matters. Sure- 
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“AND EXPLAINED TO HER AS THEY 


it evoked in her was characteristically imperson- 
al and philosophic—“ So this is how the rich live, 
and how even ill health is mitigated to them.” 
She involuntarily contrasted in her mind this 
bright and cheerful room, with its birds and 
flowers, and the charming view it commanded 
from its oriel-window, with a certain apartment 
in the New Road, where her aunt Jane Righton, 
the sole relative and friend she had in the world, 
was wont to pass her dreary days. These thoughts 
occurred to her in a flash, and left her attention 
fixed upon the figure to which all the rest were 
mere accessories—the mistress of the room her- 
self. Draped in some loose-fitting but becoming 
robe, ornamented with beautiful designs of the 
needle (her daughter’s handiwork), she lay upon 
a sofa, propped up by pillows, at once the fairest 
and most fragile specimen of an English matron 
eye ever beheld. Her complexion was so exqui- 
site, her countenance so delicate, that she would 


have looked like a piece of egg-shell china but | 


for the expression of her countenance, which, 
though marred by that look of effort which arises 
from constant pain and the necessity of over- 
coming it, was “‘ spirituelle” in a high degree. 
“You will excuse my not rising, Miss Dart,” 
she said, with a gentle smile, and putting out a 
small transparent hand; “ but I can only afford 


* Begun in Harrgr’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. XIX. 


| said the governess, smiling. 








urally gracious, but by no means prone to im- 
pulse or confidence in a stranger. Elizabeth 
Dart had a gift of perception and intuitive know- 
ledge which to a great extent made up for her 
want of experience in life, but she felt that Mrs. 
Melburn was a problem beyond her powers. 

Mary sat silent, with a grave, preoccupied look 
that sat strangely upon her pretty face; once 
only an expression of interest passed over her 
features, when her mother mentioned that in 
case, as was possible, she herself should be com- 
pelled to pass a month or two for her health 
abroad, it was probable that her daughter and 
Miss Dart would spend the time at Casterton, a 
little town on the southwestern coast, with a sis- 
ter of Mr. Melburn’s, 

“You will find it very dull, 1 fear; but the 
place is very picturesque.” 

“Tt must be very dull to seem dull to me,” 
“When I have not 
been at school, I have been pupil-teacher in a 





school; and, with the exception of a few weeks | 


in London with my aunt, I have seen nothing of 
the world at all.” 

“You do not give me that impression, Miss 
Dart,” was the unexpected rejoinder. It might, 
of course, have been made in a complimentary 
sense, but the tone was serious, and Elizabeth 
Dart felt the color rising in her cheeks. 

“What I meant to say,” explained Mrs, Mel- 


| esty or shame. 


even greater than before, and this time mingled 
with decided disapprobation. Her face, too, as 
she looked up sharply at the new-comer, showed 
open displeasure. Miss Dart’s position was cer- 
tainly embarrassing, but the reflection that she 
was in no way answerable for any mistake that 
might have occurred prevented her from feeling 
embarrassment. The color mounted high into 
her cheeks, but it was from indignation that, for 
the second time, blame should be unjustly im- 
puted to her rather than from confusion. When 
the light on a card-table is weak it is difficult to 
discover hearts from diamonds, and, without suf- 
ficient data, one can not pronounce with certainty 
whether the cause of a young girl’s blush is mod- 
There was no doubt, however, in 
the mind of Elizabeth Dart which of them in her 
case Mrs. Melburn took it for. The governess 
remained obstinately, perhaps audaciously, silent. 
“The gentleman who received you,” said Mrs. 
Melburn, in chilling tones, “ was not, it appears, 
my husband, but my step-son, Major Melburn.” 
Then, in her turn, somewhat haughtily, and 


head, Miss Dart replied, “ Indeed !” 

Her pride, though not her temper, was fairly 
roused. Though willing to put her hand, and 
with unusual vigor, to any work, however humble, 
and to earn even the bitter bread of dependence 
without repining, she had great independence of 


PASSED THE SIDEBOARD THE PRESENCE OF AN ARRAY OF SILVER 
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CUPS UPON IT.” 


ly she might have said something to explain away 
the error into which her companion and friend 
that was to be had fallen, instead of confining 
herself to that bare statement of fact, ‘*It was 
not papa; it was Jefferson.” 

There was some more talk upon other matters, 
but there was now a stiffness in Mrs. Melburn’s 
tone, quite different from the formality insepara- 
ble from a first acquaintance. It was a great re- 
lief to the new-comer when the interview was 
terminated by her employer suggesting that the 
domestic should show her to her room and see 
that she had everything she required. 

What she required was solitude—the opportu- 
nity of thinking over her position and reviewing 
her own conduct. She could not conceal from 
herself that the impression she had made at Bur- 
row Hall was, somehow or another, an unfortu- 
nate one. From Mary Melburn’s manner it was 
clear that she perceived this, and did her best to 
do away with it—nay, it seemed to Miss Dart 
that once or twice the young lady was on the 


| point of saying something to soften, and perhaps 
with an almost imperceptible inclination of the | 


elucidate, matters. However, she did not do so: 
it was plain that she was shy and nervous even 
in her solicitude for the other’s comfort. 

“We dine in three-quarters of an hour,” she 
had said. “TI will come and fetch you.” 

Then, as she turned to leave the room, some- 
thing in ier companion’s face appeared to touch 
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held out her hand. 
strange and lonely to you 
here, but I am sure we shall be good friends.” 

“ Indeed, I hope so,” said Miss Dart, gratefully. 
She could not say, as she wished to do, “I am 
sure we shall,” for her character was obstinately 
truthful; but the tears rose to her eyes and sup 
plied what was wanting. 

A kind word in season, how good it is! She 
felt at once that things were not so bad as they 
had seemed before it was spoken, and that she 
would be able to “ get on” with Miss Melburn at 
Jeast, if not with her mother. Yet what had she 
done to make the “getting on’ with the elder 
lady seem so problematical? She was not unac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of invalids, and 
could make allowance for them, but she could 
find no clew to Mrs. Melbarn’s annoyance and 
displeasure. 


and 


her. She came back 
“Tt must all seem very 


Her best guess at it—and she ac- 
knowledged to herself it was but a poor one— 
was that her mistake in taking Major Melburn 
for his father had wounded her employer’s amour 
propre. It had perhaps implied that a husband 
of her own age would have been more becoming 
than one old enough to be her father; but this 
left Miss Melburn’s strange behavior still unac- 
counted for, since it could not have arisen from 
the same cause. Though she had not expected 
to find a life of dependence without a thorn, she 
had not bargained for a hidden thorn, 


—_—— 


CHAPTER IV. 
AT DINNER. 


A air’s first ball is a great experience, but it 
is not such an ordeal as her first dinner party. 
In the former case there is mixed with her ap- 
prehensions no inconsiderable expectation of en- 
joyment, whereas in the latter there are onlytre- 
I remember seeing one little lady—though 
by no means a child—astonish the strange gen- 
tleman who offered his arm to take her down- 
stairs by bursting into tears. The joys of the 
table are exclusively for the mature. What are 
even turtle and venison to the maiden of blushing 
sixteen, or even eighteen, who must needs partake 
of them in unfamiliar company? Better a dinner 
of herbs—or at least of hashed mutton—where 
ease of manner is than eight courses eaten on 
our best behavior. Miss Elizabeth Dart was more 
than eighteen—she was, indeed, three or four and 
twenty—but she had never before made one of a 
dinner party. The class of society to which she 
had been accustomed did not affect that form of 
entertainment; they lunched heavily in the mid- 
dle of the day, and in the evening took meat teas. 
Social differences of the superficial kind, it is true, 
did not much move her; it was natural to her to 
dive below them for something of more intrinsic 
worth. Nor was she by any means what is com- 
monly known as “sly”; she had a sense of pro- 
portion, a consciousness of possessing powers 
greatly above the average, which forbade that 
feeling. A large party would not have alarmed 
her more than a small one; but of however many 
it might consist on the present occasion, she would 
certainly find herself the only stranger among 
them. If a young girl convoyed by her mother 
feels diffident and nervous in such a position, it 
was surely not to be wondered at that, having at- 
tired herself as sprucely as her modest wardrobe 
permitted, it was with some flutter of anxiety that 
Elizabeth Dart awaited the return of the young 
iady who was to be at once both her pupil and 
her cicerone. Mary Melburn entered her room 
with a smile, superimposed, however, upon a grave 
countenance. It seemed as certain to the new 
governess as though she had been a witness to it 
that some conversation about her had passed in 
the interim between mother and daughter which 
had been of a serious and not quite satisfactory 
kind. 

“Mamma is not well enough to dine down- 
stairs to-day,” she said, “there will be no one 
but papa and Jefferson and one visitor.” 

If this speech was, as seemed probable, an ex- 
cuse for the absence of Mrs. Melburn, Elizabeth 
Dart was only too happy to accept it, since the 
presence of the mistress of the house as chaperon 
would, she felt, have been far from re-assuring. 
As to the visitor, whoever he might be, he was 
not so formidable in her apprehensions as the 
master of the house; that that gentleman was 
also her employer was a circumstance, of course, 
which also placed her at a great disadvantage as 
regards ordinary young ladies making their début. 
It was once observed to me by a well-known 
writer, famous for his “saving common-sense,” 
that, notwithstanding the bother made about 
governesses in the way of pity, no sooner do they 
burst into full bloom as successful school-mis- 
tresses than we have not a civil word for them. 
The conclusion he drew was that our views in 
both cases were exaggerated, and that, even when 
our Becky Sharpes are ali they ought to be, they 
are not to be so greatly commiserated. With all 
respect for his judgment, I still take leave to think 
that their position is very sad and pitiful: they 
are not only dependent in the ordinary sense, 
and as respects their employers, but more or less 
at the mercy of any one in the house who may 
chance to take a dislike to them; while, on the 
other hand, matters become even still more un- 
pleasant if any member of the opposite sex takes 
it into his head to pay them any marked atten- 
on. 

The mind of Miss Elizabeth Dart, however, was 
of neither a morbid nor desponding cast, ana 
though that trip on the threshold of her new 
home, which she had so unconsciously made, did 
somewhat depress her, she was resolved, if possi- 
ble, to recover her lost ground, and at all events 
to make the best of matters. 

In the drawing-room weve three gentlemen, all 
of whom rose as the two ladies entered the room. 
Mr. Melburn’s manner as he came forward and 
welcomed the new-comer to Burrow Hall im- 
pressed her favorably. His handsome face smiled 


mors. 














upon her with benignity, and his tone, if some- 
what patronizing, had also something paternal in 
it. “My son Jefferson, it seems, you have al- 
ready seen?” The Major nodded good-natured- 
ly; though he said nothing, his face seemed to 
wear an encouraging look, for which she could 
not but be grateful: it looked to her like a 
friend’s face. “Mr. Winthrop, like yourself, is 
from London, and has only joined our circle to- 
day.” 

“Sorry I did not come by the earlier train,” 
observed Mr. Winthrop, with an elaborate bow, 
“since I might have been of use to Miss Dart.” 

What use he could possibly have been it was 
difficult to imagine, as Miss Dart had travelled 
second-class, and had needed no assistance in 
drinking her cup of tea; but the aspiration was, 
at all events, a polite one. Mr. Winthrop, a tall, 
ungainly-looking gentleman, with a face like a 
horse—it had possibly acquired the resemblance 
from association with that quadruped, for he was 
very equine in his tastes—was, indeed, the pink 
of politeness. When he addressed a lady he in- 
variably bowed, which caused the glass always 
stuck in his eye to fall out of it, and gave one 
the impression of something mechanical. He 
wore a constant smile, which perhaps from long 
usage had become weak, for it now resembled a 
simper; and though a young man—not more than 
thirty at the most—his crop of hay-colored hair 
was very scanty, and had deserted the uppermost 
and less fertile regions of his head altogether. 
His loose, limited figure looked, no doubt, to less 
advantage than it otherwise would have done con- 
trasted with the stalwart form of the Major, or 
even with the erect and still shapely form of the 
master of the house; but what was in stronger 
contrast still was the expression of his face, which 
was timid, and lacked the force of character which 
distinguished both father and son. 

It was easy to see, however, that, despite these 
short-comings, Mr. Winthrop occupied a high place 
im the estimation of both these gentlemen. His 
utterances, though of a commonplace kind, were 
listened to with great attention, and his opinions, 
if not very strong in themselves, had always the 
advantage of corroboration. Little as she knew 
of life, the quick-eyed governess soon came to 
the conclusion that Mr. Winthrop was posses8ed 
of something in the way of wealth or position 
that exacted homage; but whether Mary Mel- 
burn’s conduct toward him was dictated by re- 
spect or dislike she was not so sure. He paid 
her such attentions as would have been consid- 
ered marked even in a “squire of dames,” and 
she received them with a frigid courtesy that 
might either be the acknowledgment of such pa- 
tronage or a sign of its rejection. 

When dinner was announced, and he offered 
his arm to her, Miss Dart noticed that she laid 
her hand on it as lightly as though it had been 
a broken limb, and that not a word escaped from 
her lips during their passage into the dining- 
room. Mr. Melburn himself, who was, of course, 
her own escort, conversed with grave condescen- 
sion, and explained to her as they passed the side- 
board the presence of an array of silver cups upon 
it, which he saw had attracted her attention. 

“You must not think they are meant for drink- 
ing purposes,” he said, smiling, “and still less 
that they are exhibited from ostentation; but 
when Mr. Winthrop is here we like to remind 
him that other families besides his own have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the field.” 

“Miss Dart will conclude that we have won 
these things in battle, sir,” said the Major, who 
was walking behind them, “unless vou are a lit- 
tle more explicit. They are only coursing cups.” 

The explanation was not altogether superfluous, 
for she had never seen such trophies of the chase, 
and was amazed at their size and splendor. 

She had heard of “ going to the dogs” as a term 
for poverty, but it seemed to her that these ani- 
mals might be a source of wealth. Her ignorance 
of how such things were come by was similar to 
that of a child who, looking into a jeweller’s shop, 
concludes that a goldsmith must needs be a 
Croesus. 

“ They must be very valuable,” she murmured. 

“They cost a deal of money, at all events,” 
said the Squire, dryly. Then added, in a tone 
that was meant to be heard, “ It is only men like 
our friend Mr. Winthrop who can afford to be 
successful in the coursing-field.” 

In this speech, as it seemed to the governess, 
her host gave the key-note of the conversation 
There were not many subjects besides his per- 
sonal ailments and his famiiy tree on which Mr. 
Winthrop could talk with comfort to himself, but 
coursing happened to be one of them. The sub- 
ject was a much more generally acceptable one 
than it seemed likely to be, for while it was a fa- 
miliar topic to Mr. Melburn and his son, its very 
novelty had an attraction for Miss Dart, who was 
never better pleased than when acquiring infor- 
mation which at the same time gave her an in- 
sight into social life. As for Mary Melburn, she 
seemed to welcome it, because it afforded her an 
excuse for silence while listening to the outpour- 
ings of her neighbor’s enthusiasm. The ladies 
were but very rarely appealed to, but in answer 
to some question put to her by the Major about 
greyhounds, Miss Dart was obliged to confess 
that her sole acquaintance with them was derived 
from, books. 

* Of course,’ 








’ 


’ she said, “ I delight in Sir Walter’s 
Maida; but that, I believe, was a deer-hound.” 

“What Sir Walter was that?” inquired Mr. 
Winthrop. “I know a Sir Walter Ross, who 
courses down in Berkshire.” 

“T was speaking of Sir Walter Scott,” she re- 
plied, not a little abashed at having been the un- 
willing cause of the discovery of such ignorance. 

“T always thought it strange he didn’t call the 
dog Salamanca,” observed the Squire, gravely. 
“In England, we always call greyhounds—so far 
as the first letter goes, at least—after our own 
names, It would have been quite natural for me 
to own a Maida. I dare say you have not got a 





single dog, Winthrop, whose name does not begin 
with a ‘W.’” 

“There’s Wilkie, and Wentworth, and Wild- 
rake, who won the cup from your Marrowbones 
at Ashdown last year.” 

“You needn’t tell me that,” said the Squire, 
ruefully, 

“You see there are some things that we can 
teach you, even in Downshire, Miss Dart,” said 
the Major, in a low voice. His tone was sarcas- 
tic, but, as she well understood, the sarcasm did 
not apply to herself. Perhaps she would rather 
it had done so, since it seemed to take for grant- 
ed a certain contempt for her company, or, at all 
events, for one member of it, which it distressed 
her to have imputed. On the other hand, it was 
not displeasing to her to find some one who could 
enter into her feelings, and, above all, who had 
taken the trouble to let her know that he had 
done so. She felt lonely and out of her element, 
and sympathy of any kind under such cireum- 
stances is very grateful. In addition to the 
strangeness of all things about her, there seemed 
to be a mystery of some kind brooding over mat- 
ters at Burrow Hall, though it only betrayed itself 
in silence. It was odd, for example, to say the 
least of it, that not a word was dropped concern- 
ing the hostess of the house; no expression of 
regret for her absence or its cause, no hint even 
of her existence. The governess’s reading was 
extensive, and had comprised many works of fic- 
tion, and she had gathered from it that the do- 
mestic affections were not so much cultivated 
among the higher ranks as in that in which she had 
been accustomed to move, but that Mr. Winthrop 
should not have asked Mary Melburn a question 
about her mother’s health when they first met in 
the drawing-room seemed strange indeed. Little 
by little she came to understand that Burrow 
Hall was one of those unhappy houses denounced 
in the Scriptures, “‘ a house divided against itself,” 
but for what reason it was so, or even into what 
camps it was divided, she did not learn till long 
afterward. 

In the mean time, having very literally started 
their hare, it seemed that the topic of coursing, 
among Mr. Melburn’s guests, was never to be ex- 
hausted. 

It was better than a talk about bullocks, because 
there was necessarily more movement, though it 
did not move on ; but to poor Miss Dart, who had 
never seen a hare except in a poulterer’s shop, it 
would have been insufferably tedious save for a 
way she had under similar circumstances of dis- 
engaging herself from the train of talk about her 
like a slip-earriage. This operation did not take 
the common form of dreaming—a dangerous cus- 
tom, which is apt to put him who practices it in 
an embarrassing position; she only exchanged 
the concrete for the abstract, and while permit- 
ting her thoughts to range over a wider surface, 
still kept them sufficiently fixed upon what was 
going on about her. Often and often had she 
excited Aunt Jane’s astonishment by her com 
ments on the feelings and motives of their com- 
mon friends after an evening passed in their com- 
pany, wheve she had borne her full share in the 
conversation, and to all appearance had been as 
much absorbed in it as they were. 

“What a strange girl you are, Lizzie!” she 
would say, half in admiration, half in alarm, at 
she knew not what. ‘“ You seem to turn every- 
body inside out. I can’t help thinking you would 
make your fortune if you took to the trade of 
character-telling, like that romancer over the 
way.” 

The romancer was a chiromancer on the other 
side of the street, who professed, by spreading 
your fingers out (and probably putting bis own 
to his nose as soon as your back was turned), to 
define your moral and intellectual qualities, and 
to suggest the profession most suitable to their 
exercise. This was not high praise, but perhaps 
(for praise when we are young goes far, and is 
almost as satisfactory as pudding) it had encour- 
aged Miss Dart to continue her speculations. It 
was a habit, at all events, that had become con- 
firmed by this time, and was destined to bear fruit 
which was no more dreamed of at present than 
“the music in the eggs of the nightingale.” 

“Did these people talk,” she was wondering 
now, “for the sake of talking, and because they 
had nothing better to talk about, or with a mo- 
tive?” She knew that with persons of a low in- 
tellectual type the mere use of the faculty of ex- 
pression is gratifying to them. _What else can 
explain the repetition of a remark in different 
words that we so often hear? But she had a 
higher opinion of her host’s intelligence than 
this, and a higher one still of the Major’s. The 
whole conversation, she concluded, was framed 
to suit Mr. Winthrop; but was it to please him 
generally, or with a more direct object? This 
riddle, which may appear uninteresting to persons 
who investigate double acrostics with enthusiasm, 
soon got to have a strong attraction for her. 

“ By-the-bye,” observed Mr, Melburn, during a 
short pause, “ we must remember that to-morrow 
is our last day this season. I am glad to see the 
glass is rising.” 

“It would make precious little difference to 
me,” said Mr. Winthrop, “if it was stuck at ‘ much 
rain’; indeed, for Wilhelmina’s sake, I should pre- 
fer a wet day, for her best chance is when the 
ground is heavy.” 

“T was thinking of the ladies,” remarked Mr. 
Melburn, dryly, “not of the dogs.” 

“To be sure,” put in Mr. Winthrop, bowing to- 
ward his fair neighbor, and dropping his eyeglass 
on his dessert plate, where it fell on a slice of 
pear, “that is a sunshine we can not dispense 
with, You wiil honor us with your presence, Miss 
Melburn, of course ?” 

“Thank you, no. Clappers Down is scarcely a 
spot for the carriage; the hills are too precipi- 
tous.” 

“Then why not ride?” observed her father, 
with a frown on his high forehead, and a sharp- 
ness in his tone which fairly startled the govern- 
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ess. It was like the development of a new note 
in some familiar instrument. 

“T can not ride alone, and run the chance of 
being the only lady at the meeting,” observed 
Mary, quietly, ‘as happened once before. I re- 
member your objecting to it yourself, papa.” 

Mr. Melburn bit his lip; there is no argument 
so unweicome, because so unanswerable, as that 
which is taken out of our own mouths and used 
against ourselves. 

“But why should not Miss Dart ride?” he in- 
quired, peevishly. 

The question should by rights, of course, have 
been addressed to Miss Dart herself; we do not 
generally use the third person in conversation 
when the first is sitting next to us; but when the 
Squire was crossed, his manners, like those of 
many other people, were wont to lose their polish, 
His tone, indeed, was distinctly irritable. If his 
words had been paraphrased, they would, it seem- 
ed to the shrinking ears of the governess, have 
run thus: ““Why won’t she ride? What’s she 
here for but to be chaperon, whether on horse or 
foot ?” 

It was plain by the blush on her cheek that 
Miss Melburn understood what was passing in her 
new friend’s mind. 

“ Papa forgets, Miss Dart,” she observed, apol- 
ogetically, “that folk who do not live on the 
downs as we do are not all born centaurs.” 

“T have never ridden a horse in my life,” said 
the governess, quietly. 

Mr. Winthrop looked at her with amazement, 
and for once without dropping his eyeglass. 
“Then what do you ride?” he inquired, with sim- 


plicity. 
“A zebra,” exclaimed the Major, gravely. 
“Unfortunately, however, her steed will not 


come in time for to-morrow.” 

“Jefferson is joking, Winthrop,” explained 
Mr. Melburn, for that gentleman’s jaw had 
dropped in something like consternation 
“ Come, let us have our tobacco.” 

At this unmistakable hint the two young la- 
dies rose at once—the Major holding wide the 
door for them—and repaired to the drawing- 
room 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





WINTER WRAPPINGS. 
See ‘illustration on first page. 

\ TE give herewith models of the fashionable 

tailor-made winter cloaks, for which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. 
The illustration shows long, full cloaks of two 
materials combined, the closely fitting redingote, 
and the short jaunty jacket, which, with the short 
mantles previously illustrated, comprise the fa- 
vorite styles for outside garments. For combi- 
nation cloaks two kinds of velvet, or else cloth 


with plush, are the materials most used. Long 


| coats of cloth with fur trimming, and cross rows 


£ 
of military braid in front, are very stylish. This 
trimming is also repeated on short jackets, which 
are, like the redingote, merely cut off quite short 
on the tournure, and pointed longer in front. The 
double-breasted jacket with a single revers shown 
in the picture is a fashionable model not only 
for cloth, but for velvet and fur garments, and is 
quite as often made up of the material of the 
dress as it is for a separate jacket to wear with 
various dresses. 

Fig. 1.—This combination cioak is of frisé cloth 
and plush of dark blue-gray shades, with large 
metal buttons for its only ornament. The plush 
is laid in pleats in the back and front, giving a 
very full effect. Square sleeves of the plush ex- 
tend from beneath a talma with revers which 
covers the sides and back, extending low on the 
tournure ; this cape and the sides of the garment 
are of the figured cloth. Blue felt capote with 
plush brim and throat bow; high aigrette of red 
feathers. 

Fig. 2.—This elegant French cloak is of ivy 
green Genoa velvet, both plain and frisé, trimmed 
with Russian sable fur, chenille fringe, and pas- 
sementerie motifs. The under mantle of plain 
velvet is tight-fitting in the back and under the 
arms, but hangs straight in front, without darts. 
The flowing dolman sleeves are slightly full at 
the top, and are joined to the back in the seatns 
between the side forms and the middle forms of 
the back; they are made of frisé velvet, edged 
with a cable cord of passementerie, and close 
velvet sleeves may be worn beneath them. The 
sable edges the high collar so that it may flare 
outward, and is lapped at the throat, descending 
thence in.a wide band that is continued around 
the foot. The frisé shoulder cape is edged with 
chenille fringe, and there are passementerie or- 
naments at the foot. Muff of frisé velvet, bor- 
dered with sable. High green velvet hat, with a 
long brown ostrich plume and a bright-colored 
bird in front. 

Fig. 3.—This smart English driving jacket is 
made of bright red diagonal cloth, and is in great 
favor with young ladies. It is shorter behind 
than in front,and is lapped on the bust, with a 
single revers at the top , thence it is sloped away 
below to show a pointed vest beneath. In the 
illustration the revers, cuffs, and ve&t are of 
white cloth braided with gold, but seal-skin and 
black Astrakhan will be used instead of cloth 
later in the winter. The low turban is of the 
cloth, with white cord and aigrette. Blue, brown, 
or green cloth jackets are similarly made, and 
may be trimmed with beaver, otter, seal, or As- 
trakhan, 

Fig. 4.—This English long coat or redingote is 
made of smooth cloth, dark red, blue, or green, 
trimmed with the black Persian lamb or Astra- 
khan fur and tabs of wide braid. The braid is 
put on in military bands on the front, and each 
band is turned down next the fur, to hang in a 
tab ; narrower soutache is curled along the edge, 
Collar, cuffs, and muff of Astrakhan fur. Eng- 
lish turban of the cloth, with pointed band of,the 
far. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT VISITING. 


S a rule, the art and science of visiting are not 

understood in our country, It is really an 
adventure to invite persons to one’s house and 
home without due consideration. The chances 
are perilous, If one has already peace of mind 
and a well-regulated home, it is safer to lock the 
doors and be out of town. 

We hear about the hand-organ fiend, the med- 
ical-student fiend ; and there are tree fiends who 
every spring dismantle and sap the life out of 
our city trees with their saws and scissors; and 
there is the poor-relation fiend and the banana 
fiend; but of aH the fiends extant, deliver us 
from the visiting fiend! The city friends who 
patronize you in the country with their city airs 
and tastes; the country friends who make your 
city house their hotel when fairs are going on 
or shopping is to be done; the real friends who 
take the liberty of bringing their friends to visit 
you; the friends who are to remain for an indefi- 
nite period, unknown to the hostess ; the persons 
who never take English breakfast tea, nor rare 
steak, nor pudding, nor vegetables of any kind, nor 
macaroni, if such you happen to have; the young 
man who is too polite to the pretty wife, and 
the young lady friend who takes it upon herself 
to monopolize the entertainment of the hostess’s 
husband ; eager friends who jump upon your 
back, like the Old Man of the Sea, when a hand 
is pr 
provide a continual round of amusement and ex- 
citement; impecunious friends who remain with 











sented; uneasy friends who expect you to 


you for economy’s sake, and assume control of 
the ménage for the sake of making themselves 
more welcome ; non-punctual friends who are nev- 
er ready for meals or the theatre; friends who 
appropriate all your time—* devastators of time,” 
as Emerson puts it ; young men who monopolize 
the newspapers, and calmly take possession of the 
chair belonging to the pater fami/ias ; young la- 
dies who invite themselves to accompany you on 


summer jaunts, appropriate the husband, and 
make themselves a continual presence ; friends 
who persist in talking religion and polities, and 


whose religion and politics do not agree with your 


own; friends who take possession of your house 
as they would a hotel—all these creatures are 
pests and bores, worse than Inosquiloes, pesti- 
lence, or famine. 

Now a book should be written on visiting—a 
text-book for schools. Visiting should be studied 
as a science, exact as the rule of three and the 
binomial theorem, and those untaught in the 


science should stay at home. 

In England, where experience has spread over 
hundreds instead of tens of years, the art of vis- 
iting is understood. N. P. Willis, Charles Sum- 
ner, Mrs. Stowe and many others have given most 
charming published accounts of it, having been 
entertained at several of the distinguished Eng- 
lish homes 

In the first place, a guest is invited for a speci- 
fied time, the time generally being, for one not 
an intime, rarely exceeding a week, How 
can last for over a week! 


few 


Secondly, the hostess considers herself under 
no obligation personally to entertain her guests 
in the morning. That time may be reserved for 
herself for whatever duties or occupation she may 
prefer. This relieves both herself t 
giving both rest and freedom. The house is pro- 
vided with literature, as well as other means of 
diversion which the establishment can afford 
An hour or so of the day, during dinner and the 
evening 


By 


and guest, 


is enough de rigueur for the hostess to 
devote to her guests. She may give more time 
if she so inclines, but the guest should expect no 
more. 

Thirdly, guests having their apartments and 
common grounds below, hold the apartments of 
the hostess as sacred from intrusion as the house 
of a stranger, She can retire there if desirable 
for full repose. 

These and other rules understood, what is to 
prevent the English family, wealth perimitting, 
from enjoying a very—indeed, a full—army of 
pleasant people as guests? Of course the term 
“pleasant people” means much. It means per- 
sons of tact, intelligence, good-breeding, good- 
humor, and good morals. 

In America we hear much of Southern hospi- 
tality. This is supposed to mean an open invi- 
tation to all one’s friends and acquaintances to 
make one’s house their home, and one’s innermost 
life as well as purse theirs to command. Poor 
relations have their special apartments for an in- 
definite period, and all the poor relations’ friends 
have also the open sesame 

{t is said that the people of the South are to a 
great extent impoverished (in purse we mean) by 
promiscuous entertaining. Indeed, it matters not 
if the butcher has to pay the fiddler, and the can- 
dlestick maker the butcher, the reputation for 
hospitality must be maintained. 

Parton gives a graphic account of the hospi- 
talities of Thomas Jefferson, which reduced him 
to absolute poverty. Admirers from all over the 
South paid their respects by occupying Monticel- 
lo as their private hotel. Much of the time Mr. 
Jefferson's steward provided an ox a day toward 
the table supplies, and these guests were in great 
part strangers. It is related that the steward 
often undertook to advise his master against this 
unnecessary extravagance, but like honor, which 
can only be maintained with a duel, Jefferson pre- 
ferred financial ruin to a supposed lack of true 
hospite lity. 

The South entertains a profound contempt for 
the hospitality of the North, ¢.e., Yankee hospi- 
tality— hospitality of New-Yorkers and Bostoni- 
ans, par example, And the reason assigned them 
for their cold-blooded style is penuriousness, love 
of lucre, gain, greed. The two cities which give 
proportionally threefold more than any other por- 
tion of our country for charitable and education- 
al purposes do not deserve the name penurious. 
And there is probably more elegant and extended 
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entertaining of guests in these two cities than 
elsewhere, although the style of entertaining is 
quite different from that of the South. The Eng- 
lish style has been generally adopted here, for 
good reasons, The life is a busy one; education 
means much ; society ever demands more culture. 
This takes time. To accomplish anything useful 
or ornamental, time must be systematized. 





IN THE LOUISIANA MARSHES. 
BY B. T. R. DANE. 


SLOW, muddy bayou creeping sluggishly 
away between thick walls of reeds on either 
hand—a sullen stream, colored a livid brown, 
with a sneaking fashion of stealing past the walls 
of coarse “ cut weeds” hedging it in without even 
a whisper, as if it shunned attention, and wished 
that the unclean reptiles that sprawled in the 
slime of its turbid depths should not be known 
of. The torrid sun made it almost tepid, so that 
if one dipped into it there was none of the re- 





freshing coolness of water perceptible. Clumps 
of willows grew on its banks in whose lithe 


boughs swarins of dingy blackbirds rocked, with 
loud, confused, and clamoring chorus, sweeping 
suddenly and all together to adjacent clusters 
when disturbed, with a quick flash of flame-like 
red and orange amid their palpitant wings, and 
loud vociferations of their shrieking, “ Okallee / 
okallee I” 

All along the low level lands lying between a 
horizon of purple forests were vast fields of su- 
gar-cane matted thick together, an impenetrable 
jungle of striped stalks tangled with long dried 
sword-like leaves, and bearing their straight pale 
green plumes erect, so that the great parallelo- 
gram fields were smooth seas of verdure through 
which the breezes sighed with a whisper as of 
waters swaying. The rich alluvial earth brought 
forth with tropical luxuriance to the caresses of 
the sudden, tempestuous, daily rains and the fierce 
ardors of the August suns; the great succulent 
plants grew more than an inch a day, and in the 
still, warm nights was to be beard in all their dim 
expanse a stealthy crackling, as if of the loosen- 
ing of fibres. 

The long buildings where the crops were manu- 
factured into a merchantable article were empty 
and silent now, dark within, with faing fermented 
alcoholic odors and an atmosphere of desertion. 

Little Africans in short blue cotton aprons 
ran and tumbled about in the dust of the quar- 
ters with the yellow dogs, their round black legs 
always bowed, their tightly knotted wool burned 
a rusty red by the sun 

The men were away in the deep cypress swamps, 
where the great gaunt trees stand in the black 
and stagnant water, their lofty heads, with scant, 
sad foliage, swathed and veiled in long cerements 
of ashen-colored moss that hung straight and 
lifeless without movement, and their roots lifted 
up everywhere, as though they struggled madly, 
loathingly, to be free, and to lift themselves out 
of the dark water teeming with uncountable rep- 
tile life that writhed and slipped about their 
feet. 

The meridional sun glared in a white sky, and 
one breathed the air with difficulty, so saturated 
was it with moisture that rose like steam out of 
the ground. Down the bayou came slowly and si- 
lently a noiseless shadow ; a gray sail and mast 
only was to be seen, but below it was a boat with 
a man at the tiller. The boat passed, for the 
most part, without sound, except for a slight tack 
sometimes to catch the fitful breeze, which was 
hardly more than a breath, and then it crashed 
with a loud swish! swish! among the brittle 
rushes, At the bridges the sail was lowered, the 
mast unstepped, and it glided for a moment, dark 
and cool, among the brown timbers, and where 
one could see the flexile fringed duck-grass sway 
beneath. 

The man at the rudder was old; his hair was 
harsh and gray; his skin, colored by wind and 
sun, almost mahogany in tint, was curiously coy- 
ered with wrinkles, almost as if a spider had 
woven an intricate web over his face, and it had 
a strange, disused look which favored the fancy. 
The features were strong and aquiline, and the 
eyes burned beneath the dark brows as if looking 
through the holes in a mask. His hand upon 
the tiller had nearly lost human semblance, and 
seemed more like the paw of some animal. He 
was deepty inflamed in drink, though he instinet- 
ively guided his craft aright, and a brown earth- 
en jug lay between his bare feet. 

If the negroes had not been in the swamp they 
would have seen and known the gray sail creep- 
ing by as that of Old Louis, who came up the 
bayou once a week in winter with oysters, in 
summer with empty boat, but always returning 
with the earthen jug full, and the owner fierce 
with drink. No one could tell how long he had 
been doing this. ‘“ Don’ know how long Old 
Louis been a-comin’. Sence way back; long 
‘fore Reb’ times.” But all the year it was thus 
No one knew where he lived or how. He groped 
in the bays for oysters, and when bis tale was 
filled crept laboriously through the passes, be- 
tween the marshes, and up to the plantations to 
sell his find. In summer he sold fish to the 
cruising boats,and came with the scanty gains 
to the low groggery where brilliant calicoes, ban- 
dana handkerchiefs, and wretched whiskey were 
sold to the negroes. 

To-day, as he worked his way downward to the 
sea, he muttered fiercely to himself, as was his 
wont when in his eups, “ Mo pas counins qui a 
fav’ li—Mo pas counins rien de C’a,” over and 
over in French, and then, louder, in English, “I 
don’ know nuttin’ ’tall ’bout it—I don’ know who 
done dat.” 

He would start at times, with a sudden sharp 
movement of fear, at the tumultuous cries of the 
blackbirds or the crash of the boat amid the 
reeds. He was more nervous than usual, and 
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seemed 4o see phantom faces in the willow-trees | brain was aflume with « 


that bent over the stream; they had long slender 
arms that might seize him, he thought, if he 
steered too near the bank, so he jammed the till- 
er hard to one side sometimes to escape them, 
with a sudden gush of unreasoning terror. 

The lazy breeze drove him slowly along, he ever 
having recourse to the jug at his feet, and grow- 
ing wilder after each appeal to it; and as the 
sun grew lower, but scarcely less ardent, he pass- 
ed out into a broader branch of the stream where 
the rushes disappeared and only salt-marshes 
stretched away on either hand. There were in- 
tricate passes to be gone through before reaching 


the Gulf, and night came down meanwhile—the 
abrupt transition, without twilight, of tropic 
countries where 


The stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark.” 


The swarms of mosquitoes flew about him in 
clouds and fastened on him blood-thirstily, to 
which he was indifferent. The negroes always 
said, “* Dem muskeeters what bites Ol’ Louis gwine 
ter jest git natchully drunk or pickled. Dey 
ain’t nuthin’ in Aés blood ’cep’n’tis whiskey and 
salt.” 

His thoughts were too far away to mind them 
now. He thought he was back in New Orleans, 
Young, 
some five-and-twenty years of age, tall and lithe 
and handsome, with a boat of his own—a beau 
tiful light green lugger with a red sail, in which 
he went sometimes as far as Florida after fruit, 
but mostly sailed about the coast to bring back 
boat-loads of oranges. He would come up the 
river in the early morning mist, and land at the 
wharves of the French Market, and there would 
be Louise, his pretty twin sister, to serve him 
coffee at her stall, and cover him with kisses and 
sweet French epithets of endearment, while she 
stuck a flower behind his ear. And Marie Leloi 
—ouly less pretty than his Louise—was near by 


as he had been forty years ago. only 


selling soup bunches and creole eggs at 
stall. 

What beautiful days those used to be! 
rustling about the town with gay young fellows 
like himself, each with a lottery ticket in his 
pocket that might make him rich any day, so that 
there really was no need, after all, to do much 
hard work when a man held a good chance of a 
fortune in the right pocket of his trousers! And 
the keno parties at night, where one might cover 
three numbers in a row, and amid loud exultant 
cries of “Keno! keno! keno!” sweep in the sil 
ver picayunes of less lucky comrades.- Or the 
Sunday afternoons when he and Louise would 
drag their rocking-chairs out on the banquette to 


another 


Such 








enjoy the sundown breeze and listen to the mock 
ing-birds singing in the white and red oleander 
trees that looked over the walls of the gardens 
And Marie Leloi would come by in a white dress, 
and stopping to exchange a word with Louise, 
would drift him; later, his 
two chums would appear and pay court to Louise 
under his supervision, Or strum on the guitar on 


into badinage with 


the door-step, all sitting out there in the dusk 
with friends and neighbors all along the street, 
like one big family 

What could any one ask better than that ? Those 
Americans who lived up above Canal Street 
didn’t know how to enjoy themselves—no! 
They amusingly seemed to believe life was made 
for work. 

He was proud of himself too. His parents 
had died several years ago, and yet he managed 
to support Louise and himself, and even, from 
what she had made at the stand in the market, to 
buy an old and decrepit negro woman, with only 
one eye, it is true, but then there were not many 
of their acquaintances who could own a nigger 
with even one eye. 

And_so he would kiss Louise adieu and slip 
down the river in the night with as light a 
heart as ever floated on the water. After a lit- 
tle while a cloud showed itself, a vague trouble 
in the air. Louise was hardly so affectionate or 
confiding as of old, though the stand seemed to 
be paying well, if one might judge by her gay 
ribbons and beads, and the number of flounces 
on her white dress. Yet she was full of caprice 
and sharp with Adolphe and Léon, his friends; 
and then sad at times, not caring to sit on his 
knee to laugh and chatter as of old. 

At last came the hot stifling day when he sail 
ed up the river in no very good humor because 
his boat had been beaten back by contrary winds, 
and delayed, and he had been overreached in his 
i There was old one-eyed Celes 
tine lurking on the wharf to tell him the shame- 
ful story of Louise and the young American, 
which made his head sing with the angry blood 
that throbbed in his brain. Then he went rapid- 
ly home, and coming in suddenly found Louise— 
his Louise—in the arms of her betrayer. He 
stuck his knife into him at once, as one would 
stick a pig; and when his sister hung around his 
knees and shrieked, spurred by the fierce rage 
that comes with the spilling of blood, he plunged 
his knife into her too. He could remember yet 
how it felt as it sank into her soft breast. 

The neighbors were standing around the door 
aghast when he came out, but too much horrified 
to touch him. He passed swiftly out to the 
wharf, cast off the lines, and so fled down the 
wide brown river. 

He had hidden himself all these years, but 
never could he rid himseif of the thought that 
those stupid neighbors were suddenly arousing 
themselves, and making a sudden rush to pursue 
him. He never realize-l they must nearly all be 
dead by this time. For years he had been deny 
ing his crime in English, and in “gumbo” 
French whenever he was in liquor; and some- 
times in the desperate loneliness of the marshes, 
with only the rattling chorus of the frogs to hear, 





’ he had shrieked it over and over again in mad de- 


spair of ever being believed. 


To-night it seemed more vivid than ever. His 


| 


| 


| 


lrink, and horrible fears 
shook him 

The night was palpitating with stars that seem- 
ed to stare at him If they would 
only shut their eves a moment he might catch 
breath and take courage 


relentlessly 


to hide 






There had been no | vast lonely 
marshes where one might in all these years have 
hidden one’s self. Only coarse grasses and salt 
pools, bitterns wading about, and further inland 
the Out here, indeed, in 
these deep, dark waters, one might get shelter 
where the through. He 
grew always wilder and wilder with unreasoning 
terror, and tacked h crazily 
from one point to another, seeing in her the same 
fear that possessed himself, so that she slunk 


e mm these 


bellowing al 


Stars could not peer 





boat abou 


through the water, or when the wind struck her, 
rushed away before it in mad panie 

There was nothing to be done but to bide down 
in those kindly waters, who would spread their 


cloak over him and stop at least those ghosts who 





had pursued him for so many vears. There was 
a gurgle of water lapping suddenly the side of 
the boat, the reflections of the stars upon the 
waves were broken and shattered into silver cit 
cles, and then the tides resumed their steady, 
even flow, and the boat, which had suddenly 
bounded forward as if in fright, slowly rounded 
to, lacking a hand at the rudder. and drifted aim- 





lessly back and forth near that one place all 
night, as if for something, until the 


pallid dawn came up from that Southern sea 


searching g 





A HOUSEKEEPING PRESENT. 


\ ANY ir own marketing 
A 


earry credit books in which the 
for the day are entered 


ladies who do the 
purchases 
These books are not a 
pretty ornament for the hand, and are often very 
awkward in 


ladies who intend shop 


either pocket or satchel, therefore 





g or calling after doing 


their marketing are apt to leave the books to be 


sent home with the goods, and in this way many 


are lost, and mistakes made; but this difficulty 
may be overcome by making a case for them, 
which will be an ornament worth carrying. 


Plush is 
face looks well, and i 
bit of the 


sions, and tied with ribbons which match, or 


the best material, for 
phant 


its soft, rich sur- 
to th, al 


Ipon such occa- 





though a dress worn 
con- 
trast nicely in color, would seem more appropri- 
ate; thie 


enough 


ouly be careful to make case large 





THE FRUGAL MIND. 
a. is undeniable that may have a frugal 

mind, may consider the candle-ends, have an 
oversight of yesterday’s remnants, be careful to 
t the stitch in after the pennies 
which so unexpectedly run away with the pounds, 


s one 


tke time, look 
and in almost every little detail of housekeeping 
regard the significance of small outlays or waste, 
and yet be One 
may, indeed 


neither mean 


frugal 


not ingenerous, 
in 
spect to one’s personal affairs and yet lavish for 
the sake of and in most cases it is only 
the frugal who can afford to give with prodigal- 
ity 


be almost to excess re- 


others, 


“There are thousands, no doubt, who faney that it 
is only adverse circumstances which prevent them 
from fulfilling their generous designs, but after 
they have satisfied every wish of their own hearts 
that money can satisfy, there is usually little or 
nothing left in the purse for the good of others. 
They have the generous impulse, perhaps, but the 
habit of frugality is lacking; and it may be that 
their by the need which 
their own thoughtless extravagance has put it 
beyond their power t 





hearts are often wrung 
There is a lux- 
ury of giving and a luxury of keeping or of pos- 


» alleviate, 


session, and although some of us would like to 
combine the two, it is only the happy few who 
can have this privilege, and the majority of us 


have only to choose which of the two is most con- 


genial to us; it is true 


many of us require very 


little time for a decision, and there are some of 
us who compromise, and are selfish and liberal 
by turns; or we try to believe that it is generosity 
which is most native and congenial to our feel- 
ings, but our position in the world, our surround 
ings, or some plausible pretext oblige us to ex 
pend upon ourselves what we would fain bestow 
elsewhere 

there are t 


Db 


time 


only 


ose who deem 
but a 
with parsimony, and 


ln the Inean 


frugality not a humbug, 





who always confound it 
speak of it as if it meanness masquet 


“ How can 
who has all creation to in- 


ading in the garments of a virtue 


one,” they will ask, 


terest her, all the systems of the universe to em- 
ploy her thoughts, all philosophies, religions, an 
tiquities, and what not to hold her attention—how 
can she fritter herself away upon yesterday’s beef 
It costs 
time to be frugal than to be lavish, 


bone or last week’s stale loaf ? more 
id time is 
is one’s only stock in trade, 
perhaps it is well enough, but why abandon one’s 
mind the of a potato or the 
cheapest way to cook »” It is true*that 


unless the heart is warm and unselfish, frugality 





money; if frugality 


whole to paring 


in eug 
is in danger of degenerating into a mania; gets 
to hoarding old clothes till they drop into pieces 
from the attacks of moths; to hoarding the pre- 
serves till thev ferment; keeps the silk umbrella 
in reserve till it cracks in allits folds; economizes 
in gas, and increases the oculist’s income ; 
mizes ir 
economizes on the table, 


econo- 


coals, and spends on cough balsams; 
ind is rewarded with in- 
digestion and quinine; on clothes, and acquires a 
reputation for slovenliness and bad taste 
mizes not only on luxuries, but on necessities ; 
and finally renders home unattractive to its in- 
mates if the frugal mind has no better motive 
than the love of frugality for its own sake. 


econo 
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A WINTER FUNERAL IN 
MONTREAL. 
See illustration on page 65. 


W INTER lends to many features of city life in 

Canada a picturesqueness peculiar to the 
clime. Our readers are familiar with the Ice Car- 
nival and its palace of crystal, and the sports of to- 
bogganing and sleigh-riding, at least from deserip- 
tions, and can readily imagine the effect of heavy 
snow-storms upon the streets, and the glacial con- 
sequences of cold following upon a thaw, But 
every-day scenes, such as are not often described 
and rarely are observed by the Carnival visitor, 
especially in winter, when Carnival visitors are not 
numerous, have their own peculiar phases of the 
picturesque. Among these there is a solemn 
weirdness about a funeral passing the streets in 
the midst of a driving snow-storm such as our 
artist has endeavored to picture. The horses 
plodding slowly through the deep snow; the 
dark hearse with its sable plumes silvered by 
the storm, the surmounting crucifix taking the 
buffetings of the weather; the mourners follow- 
ing on foot muffled to the eyes, and the curious 
ou-lookers with wintry aspect—all go to make 
up an impressive street picture, 





GENTIAN. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


T had been raining hard all night; when the 
sky dawned clear everything looked vivid and 
unnatural, The wet leaves on the trees and 
hedges seemed to emit a real green light of their 
own; the tree trunks were black and dank, and 
the spots of moss on them stood out distinctly. 

A tail old woman was coming up the street 
quickly. She had on a stiffly starched calico 
gown, which sprung and rattled as she walked. 
She kept smoothing it anxiously, “ Gittin’ every 
mite of the stiff’nin’ out,” she muttered to her- 
self. 

She stopped at a long cottage house, whose un- 
painted wails, with white window - facings, and 
wide sweep of shingled roof, looked dark and 
startling through being sodden with rain. 

There was a low stone wall by way of fence, 
with a gap in it for a gate. 

She bad just passed through this gap when 
the house door opened, and a woman put her 
head out. 

“Is that you, Hannah ?” said she. 

“ Yes, it’s me.” She laid a hard emphasis on 
the last word; then she sighed heavily. 

“ Hadn't you better hold your dress up comin’ 
through that wet grass, Hannah? You'll git it 
all bedraggled.” 

“T know it. I’m a-gittin’ every mite of the 
stiff’nin’ out on’t. I worked half the forenoon 
ironin’ on’t yesterday, too. Well, I thought I'd 
got to git over here an’ fetch a few of these fried 
cakes. I thought mebbe Alferd would relish ‘em 
fur his breakfast; an’ he’d got to have em while 
they was hot; they ain’t good fur nothin’ cold; 
an’ I didn’t hev a soul to send—never do. How 
is Alferd this mornin’, Lucy ?” 

“Bout the same, I guess.” 

-“?Ain’t had the doctor yit ?” 

“No.” She had a little patient, pleasant smile 
on her face, looking up at her questioner. 

The women were sisters. Harfnah was Han- 
nah Orton, unmarried. Lucy was Mrs. Tollet. 
Alfred was her sick husband. 

Hannah's long sallow face was deeply wrin- 
kled. Her wide mouth twisted emphatically as 
she talked. 

“ Well, I know one thing; ef he was my hus- 
band he’d Aev a doctor.” 

Mrs. Tollet’s voice was old, but there was a 
childish tone in it, a sweet, uncertain pipe. 

“No; you couldn’t make him, Hannah; you 
couldn’t, no more’n me. Alferd was allers jist 
so. He ‘ain't never thought nothin’ of doctors, 
nor doctors’ stuff.” 

“Well, I'd make him take somethin’. In my 
opinion he needs somethin’ bitter.” She screwed 
her mouth as if the bitter morsel was on her own 
tongue. 

“Lor! he wouldn’t take it, you know, Han- 
nah.” 

“He'd hev to. 
him.” 

“ He wouldn't tech it.” 

“I'd make him, ef I put it in his tea unbe- 
knownst to him.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dare to.” 

“Land! I guess I'd dare to. Ef folks don’t 
know enough to take what's good fur 'em, they'd 
orter be made to by hook or crook. I don’t be- 
lieve in deceivin’ generally, but I don’t believe 
the Lord would hev let folks hed the faculty fur 
deceivin’ in em ef it wa'’n’t to be used fur good 
sometimes. It’s my opinion Alferd won’t last 
long ef he don’t hev somethin’ pretty soon to 
strengthen of him up an’ give him a start. Well, 
it ain’t no use talkin’. I’ve got to git home an’ 
put this dress in the wash-tub agin, I s’pose. I 
never see such a sight—jest look at that! You'd 
better give Alferd those cakes afore they git cold.” 

“] shouldn’t wonder ef he relished’em. You 
was real good to think of it, Hannah.” 

“Well, I'm a-goin’. Every mite of the stiff’- 
nin’s out. Sometimes it seems as ef thar wa'n’t 
no end to the work. I didn't know how to git 
out this mornin’, anyway.” 

When Mrs. Tollet entered the house she found 
her husband in a wooden rocking-chair with a 
calico cushion, by the kitchen window. He was 
a short, large-framed old man, but he was very 
thin. There were great hollows in his yellow 
cheeks. 

“What you got thar, Lucy ?” 

“Some griddie-cakes Hannah brought.” 

“ Griddle-eakes !” 

“They're real nice-lookin’ ones. Don’t you 
think you'd relish one or two, Alferd?” 


Gentian would be good fur 








“Ef you an’ Hannah want griddle-cakes, you 
kin hev griddle-cakes.” 

“Then you don’t want to hev one, with some 
maple merlasses on it? They’ve kept hot; she 
hed ’em kivered up.” 

“Take ‘em away !” 

She set them meekly on the pantry shelf; then 
she came back and stood before her husband, 
gentle deprecation in her soft old face and in 
the whole poise of her little slender body. 

“What will you hev fur breakfast, Alferd ?” 

“T don’ know. Well, you might as well fry a 
little slice of bacon, an’ git a cup of tea.” 

“ Ain’t you ’most afeard of—bacon, Alferd ?” 

“No, LT ain't. Ef anybody’s sick, they kin tell 
what they want themselves "bout as well’s any- 
body kin tell’em, They don’t hev any hankerin’ 
arter anythin’ unless it’s good for’em. When 
they need anythin’, natur gives em a longin’ arter 
it. I wish you'd hurry up an’ cook that bacon, 
Lucy. I’m awful faint at my stomach.” 

She cooked the ham and made the tea with 
no more words. Indeed, it was seldom that she 
used as many as she had now. Alfred Tollet, 
ever since she had married him, had been the 
sole autocrat of all her little Russias; her very 
thoughts had followed after him, like sheep. 

After breakfast she went about putting her 
house in order for the day. When that was done, 
and she was ready to sit down with her sewing, 
she found that her husband had fallen asleep in 
his chair. She stood ovet him a minute, look- 
ing at his pale old face with the sincerest love 
and reverence. Then she sat down by the win- 
dow and sewed, but not long. She got her bon- 
net and shawl stealthily, and stole out of the 
house. She sped quickly down the village street. 
She was light-footed for an old woman. She 
slackened her pace when she reached the village 
store, and crept hesitatingly into the great lum- 
bering, rank-smelling room, with its dark, newly 
sprinkled floor. She bought a bar of soap; then 
she stood irresolute. 

“ Anything else this mornin’, Mis’ Tollet?” The 
proprietor himself, a narrow-shouldered, irritable 
man, was waiting on her. His tone was impa- 
tient. Mrs. Tollet was too absorbed to notice it. 
She stood hesitating. 

“ Js there anything else you want ?” 

“ Well—I don’ know ; but—p’rhaps I'd better 
—hev—ten cents’ wuth of gentian.” Her very 
lips were white; she had an expression of fright- 
ened, guilty resolution. If she had asked for 
strychnine, with a view to her own bodily de- 
struction, she would not have had a different look. 

The man mistook it, and his conscience smote 
him. He thought his manner had frivhtened 
her, but she had never notieed it. 

“ Goin’ to give your husband some bitters ?” 
he asked, affably, as he handed her the package. 

She started and blushed. ‘ No—I—thought 
mebbe some would be good fur—me.” 

“Well, gentian is a fust-rate bitter. Good- 
morning, Mis’ Tollet.” 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Gill.” 

She was trembling all over when she reached 
her house door. There is a subtle, easily raised 
wind which blows spirits about like leaves, and 
she had come into it with her little paper of 
gentian. She had hidden the parcel in her pocket 
before she entered the kitchen. Her husband 
was awake. He turned his wondering, half-re- 
sentful eyes toward her without moving his head, 

“ Where hev you been, Lucy ?” 

“ T—jest went down to the store a minit, Al 
ferd, whilst you was asleep.” 

“What fur?” 

“A bar of soap.” 

Alfred Tollet had always been a very healthy 
man until this spring. Some people thought that 
his illness was more alarming now, from its un- 
wontedness and consequent effect on his mind, 
than from anything serious in its nature. How- 
ever that may have been, he had complained of 
great depression and languor all the spring, and 
had not attempted to do any work. 

It was the beginning of May now, 

“Ef Alferd kin only git up May hill,’ Mrs. Tol- 
let’s sister had said to her, “he'll git along all 
right through the summer, It’s a dretful tryin’ 
time.” 

So up May hill, under the white apple and plum 
boughs, over the dandelions and the young grass, 
Alfred Tollet climbed, pushed and led faithfully 
by his loving old wife. At last he stood tri- 
wophantly on the summit of that fair hill, with 
its sweet, wearisome ascent. When the first of 
June came, people said, “ Alfred Tollet’s a good 
deal better.” 

He began to plant a little and bestir himself. 

“ Alferd’s out workin’ in the garden,” Mrs. Tol- 
let told her sister one afternoon. She had stroll- 
ed over to her house with her knitting after 
dinner. 

“You don’t say so! Well, I thought when I 
see him Sunday that he was lookin’ better. He’s 
got through May, an’ I guess he'll pull through. 
I did feel kinder worried ’bout him one speli— 
Why, Luey, what is the matter *” 

“ Nothin’. Why as 

“You looked at me dretful kind of queer an’ 
distressed, I thought.” 

“{ guess you must hev imagined it, Hannah. 
Thar ain’t nothin’ the matter.” She tried to look 
unconcernedly at her sister, but her lips were 
trembling. 

“ Well, I don’ know ’bout it. You look kinder 
queer now. IT guess you walked too fast comin’ 
over here. You allers did race.” 

“Mebbe I did.” 

“For the land’s sake, jest see that dust you 
tracked in! I’ve got to git the dust-pan an’ brush 
now, an’ sweep it up.” 

“Tl do it.” 

“No; set still. I'd rather see to it myself.” 

As the summer went on Alfred Tollet contin- 
ued to improve. He was as hearty as ever by 
September. But his wife seemed to lose as he 
gained. She grew thin, and her small face had 





a solemn, anxious look. She went out very little. 
She did not go to church at all, and she had 
been a devout church-goer. Occasionally she went 
over to her sister’s, that was all. Hannah watch- 
ed her shrewdly. She was a woman who arrived 
at conclusions slowly ; but she never turned aside 
from the road to them. 

“‘Look-a-here, Lucy,” she said one day, “I 
know what’s the matter with you; thar’s some- 
thin’ on your mind; an’ I think you'd better out 
with it.” 

The words seemed propelled like bullets by 
her vehemence, Lucy shrank down and away 
from them, her pitiful eyes turned up toward 
her sister. 

**Oh, Hannah, you scare me ; I don’ know what 
you mean,” 

“Yes, you do. Do you s’pose I’m blind? 
You're worrying yourself to death, an’ I want to 
know the reason why. Is it anything bout Al- 
ferd ?” 

“ Yes—don’t, Hannah.” 

“Well, I'll go over an’ give him a piece of my 
mind! Vllsee—” 

“Oh, Hannah, don’t! It ain’t him. It’s me— 
it’s me,” 

“What on airth hev you done 2” 

Mrs. Tollet began to sob. 

“ For the land sake, stop cryin’ an’ tell me.” 

“Oh, I—give him—gentian.” 

“Lucy Ann Tollet, air you crazy? What ef 
you did give him gentian? I don’t see nothin’ to 
take on so about.” 

‘“‘ |—deceived him, an’ it’s been ’most killin’ me 
to think on’t ever since.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T put it in his tea, the way you said.” 

“ An’ he never knew it?” 

“ He kinder complained ’bout its tastin’ bitter, 
an’ I told him ‘twas his mouth. He asked me 
ef it didn’t taste bitter to me, an’ I said,‘no.’ I 
don’ know nothin’ what’s goin’ to become of me. 
Then I had to be so keerful ’bout putting too 
much on’t in his tea, that I was afraid he woulda’t 
git enough. So I put little sprinklin’s on’t in 
the bread an’ pies, an’ everythin’ I cooked. Au’ 
when he’d say nothin’ tasted right nowadays, an’ 
somehow everything was kinder bitterish, I'd tell 
him it must be his mouth.” . 

“Look here, Lucy, you didn’t eat everythin’ 
with gentian in it yourself?” 

“ Course I did.” 

“Fur the land sake!” 

“I s’pose the stuff must hev done him good; 
he’s picked right up ever since he begun takin’ 
it. But I can’t git over my deceivin’ of him so. 
I’ve bout made up my mind to tell him.” 

“ Weil, all I've got to say is you're a big fool 
if you do. I declare, Lucy Ann Tollet, I never 
see sech a woman! The idee of your worryin’ 
over sech a thing as that, when it’s done Alferd 
good, too! P’rhaps you’d ruther he'd died ?” 

“Sometimes I think I hed ’most ruther.” 

“Well!” 

In the course of a few days Mrs. Tollet did tell 
her husband. He received her disclosure in pre- 
cisely the way she had known that he would. 
Her nerves received just the shock which they 
were braced to meet. 

They had come home from meeting ona Sunday 
night. Mrs. Tollet stood before him; she had 
not even taken off her shawl and little black 
bonnet. 

“ Alferd,” said she, “I’ve got somethin’ to tell 
you; it’s been on my mind a long time. I meant 
it all fur the best; but I’ve been dein’ somethin’ 
wrong. I’ve been deceivin’ of you. I give you 
gentian last spring when you was so poorly. I 
put little sprinklin’s on’t into everything you ate. 
Aun’ I didn’t tell the truth when I said ’twas your 
mouth, an’ it didn’t taste bitter to me.” 

The old man half closed his eyes and looked 
at her intently; his mouth widened out rigidly. 
“You put a little gentian into everything I ate 
unbeknownst to me, did you?” said he. “ H’m!” 

“Oh, Alferd, don’t look at me so! I meant it 
all fur the best. I was afeard you wouldn’t git 
well without you hed it, Alferd. I was dretful 
worried about you; you didn’t know nothin’ about 
it, but L was. I laid awake nights a-worryin’ an’ 
prayin’. I know I did wrong; it wa’n’t right to 
deceive you, but it was all along of my worryin’ 
an’ my thinkin’ so much of you, Alferd. I was 
afeard you'd die an’ leave me all alone; an’—it 
*most killed me to think on’t.” 

Mr. Tollet pulled off his boots, then pattered 
heavily about the house, locking the doors and 
making preparations for retiring. He would not 
speak another word to his wife about the matter, 
though she kept on with her pitéous little prot- 
estations. 

Next morning, while she was getting break fast, 
he went down to the store. The meal, a nice one 
—slie had taken unusual pains with it—was on 
the table when he returned ; but he never glanced 
at it. His hands were full of bundles, which he 
opened with painstaking deliberation. His wife 
watched apprehensively. There was a new tea- 
pot, a pound of tea, and some bread and cheese, 
also a salt mackerel. 

Mrs, Tollet’s eyes shone round and big; her 
lips were white. Her husband put a pinch of 
tea in the new tea-pot, and filled it with boiling 
water from the kettle. 

“What air you a-doin’ on, Alferd ?” she asked, 
feebly. 

“Tm jest a-goin’ to make sure I hev some tea, 
an’ somethin’ to eat without any gentian in it.” 

“Oh, Alferd, I made these corn cakes on pur- 
pose, an’ they air real light. They ’ain’t got no 
gentian on ’em, Alferd.” 

He sliced his bread and cheese clumsily, and 
sat down to eat them in stubborn silence. 

Mrs. Tollet, motionless at her end of the table, 
stared at him with an appalled look. She never 
thought of eating anything herself. - 

After breakfast, when her husband started out 
to work, he pointed at the mackerel. “ Don’t you 
tech that,” said he. 





“ But, Alferd—” 

“T ’ain’t got nothin’ more to say. Don’t you 
tech it,” 

Never a morning had passed before but Lucy 
Tollet, had set her house in order; to-day she re- 
mained there at the kitchen-table till noon, and 
did not put away the breakfast dishes. 

Alfred came home, kindled up the fire, cooked 
and ate his salt mackerel imperturbably ; and she 
did not move nor speak till he was about to go 
away again. Then she said, in a voice which 
seemed to shrink of itself, “ Alferd.” 

He did not turn his head. 

“ Alferd, you must answer me; I’m in airnest. 
Don’t you want me to do nothin’ fur you any 
more? Don’t you never want me to cook anything 
fur you agin?” 

“No; I'm afeard of gittin’ things that’s bit- 
ter.” 

“T won’t never put any gentian in anything 
agin, Alferd. Won’t you let me git supper?” 

“No, I won’t. I don’t want to talk no more 
about it. In futur I’m a-goin’ to cook my vittles 
myself, an’ that’s all thar is about it.” 

“ Alferd, if you don’t want me to do nothin’ 
fur you, mebbe—you’ll think I ain’t airnin’ my 
own vittles; mebbe—you’d rather I go over to 
Hannah’s—” 

She sobbed aloud when she said that. He look- 
ed startled and eyed her sharply for a minute. 
The other performer in tle little melodrama which 
this thwarted, arbitrary old man had arranged 
was adopting a role that he had not anticipated, 
but he was still going to abide by his own. 

“ Mebbe ’twould be jest as well,” said he. Then 
he went out of the door. 

Hannah Orton was in her kitchen sewing when 
her sister entered. 

“Fur the land sake, Lucy, what is the mat- 
ter 2” 

“TP ve left him—I’ve left Alferd! Oh! oh!” 

Lucy Tollet gasped for breath; she sank into 
a chair, and leaned her head against the wall. 
Hannah got some water. 

“ Don’t, Lucy—there, there! Drink this, poor 
lamb !” 

She did not quite faint. She could speak in 
a few minutes. ‘He bought him a new tea-pot 
this mornin’, Hannah, an’ some bread an’ cheese 
and salt mackerel. He’s goin’ to do his own 
cookin’; he don’t want me to do nothin’ more 
fur him; he’s afeard I'll put gentian in it. I’ve 
left him! Ive come to stay with you!” 

“ You told him, then?” 

“T hed to; I couldn’t go on so no longer. He 
wouldn’t let me tech that mackerel, an’ it orter 
hev been soaked, It was salt enough to kill 
him.” 

“Serve him right ef it did.” 

“Hannah Orton, I ain’t a-goii’ to hev a thing 
said agin Alferd.” 

“Well, ef you want to stan’ up fur Alferd 
Tollet, you kin. You allers would stan’ up fur 
him agin your own folks. Ef you want to keep 
on carin’ fur sech a miserable, set, unfeelin’—” 

“Don't you say another word, Hannah—not 
another one ; I won’t hear it.” 

“T uin’t a-goin’ to say nothin’; thar ain’t any 
need of your bein’ so fierce. Now don’t cry so, 
Lucy. We shell git along real nice here togeth- 
er. You'll get used to it arter a little while, an’ 
you'll see you air a good deal better off without 
him; you’ve been nothin’ but jest a slave ever 
since you was married. Don’t you s’pose I’ve 
seen it? I’ve pitied you so, I didn’t know what 
todo. I’ve seen the time when I'd liked to ha’ 
shook Alferd.” 

“ Don’t, Hannah.” 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to say nothin’ more. You jest 
stop cryin’, an’ try an’ be calm, or you’ll be sick. 
Hev you hed any dinner ?” 

“T don’t want none.” 

“You've got to eat somethin’, Lucy Ann Tol- 
let. Thar ain’t no sense in your givin’ up so. 
I’ve got a nice little piece of lamb, an’ some peas 
an’ string-beans left over, an’ I’m a-goin’ to get 
’em. You've got to eat ’em, an’ then you'll feel 
better. Look-a-here, I want to know ef Alferd 
drove you out of the house ’cause you give him 
gentian? I ’ain’t got it through my head yet.” 

“T asked him ef he’d ruther hev me go, an’ he 
said mebbe ’twould be jest as well. I thought I 
shouldn’t hev no right to stay ef I couldn’t git 
his meals for him.” 

“Right to stay! Lucy Ann Tollet, ef it wa’n’t 
fur the grace of the Lord, I believe you’d be a 
simpleton. 1 don’t understand no sech goodness ; 
I allers thought it would run into foolishness 
some time, an’ I believe it has with you. Well, 
don’t worry no more about it; set up an’ eat your 
dinner. Jest smooth out that mat under your 
feet a little; you've got it all scrolled up.” 

No bitter herb could have added anything to 
the bitterness of that first dinner which poor 
Lucy Tollet ate after she had left her own home. 
Time and custom lessened, but not much, the bit- 
terness of the subsequent ones. Hannah had 
sewed for her living all her narrow, single life; 
Lucey shared her work now. They had to live 
frugally, still they had enough. Hannah owned 
the little house in which she lived. 

Lucy Tollet lived with her through the fall and 
winter. Her leaving her husband started a great 
whirlpool of excitement in this little village. 
Hannah’s custom doubled: people came ostensi- 
bly for work, but really for information, They 
quizzed her about her sister, but Hannah could 
be taciturn. She did their work, and divulged 
nothing, except occasionally when she was sur- 
prised. Then she would let fall a few little hints, 
which were not at Lucy’s expense. 

They never saw Mrs. Tollet; she always ran 
when she heard any one coming. She never went 
out to church nor on the street. She grew to have 
a morbid dread of meeting her husband or seeing 
him. She would never sit at the window, lest he 
might go past. Hannah could not understand 
this ; neither could Lucy herself. 

Hannah thought she was suffering less, and 
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was becoming weaned from her affection, because 
she did so. But in reality she was suffering 
more, and her faithful love for her imperious old 
husband was strengthening. 


All the autumn and winter she staid and worked 
quietly; in the spring she grew restless, though 
not perceptibly. She had never bewailed herself 
much after the first; she dreaded her sister’s at- 
tacks on Alfred. Silence as to her own grief was 
her best way of defending him. 

Toward spring she often let her work fall in 
her lap, and thought. Then she would glance 
timidly at Hannah, as if she could know what 
her thoughts were; but Hannah was no mind- 
reader. Hannah had no conception whatever of 
the plan which was all matured in her sister’s 
mind when she set out for meeting one evening 
in May. 

Lucy watched her out of sight; then she got 
herself ready quickly. She smoothed her hair, 
put on her bonnet and shawl, and started up the 
road toward her old home. 

There was no moon, but it was clear and starry. 
The blooming trees stood beside the road like 
sweet white spring angels ; there was a whippoor- 
will calling somewhere over across the fields. 
Lucy Tollet saw neither stars nor blooming trees ; 
she did not hear the whippoorwill. That hard, 
whimsical old man in the little weather-beaten 
house ahead towered up like a grand giant be- 
tween the white trees and this one living old wo- 
man; his voice drowned out all the sweet notes of 
the spring birds in her ears. 

When she came in sight of the house there 
was a light in the kitchen window. She crept up 
to it softly and looked in. Alfred was standing 
there with his hat on. He was looking straight 
at the window, and he saw her the minute her 
little pale face came up above the sill. 

He opened the door quickly and came out. 
“Lucey, is that you ?” 

“Oh, Alferd, let me come home! 
ceive you agin!” 

“You jest go straight back to Hannah’s, this 
minute.” 

She caught hold of his coat. 
don’t—don’t drive me away agin! 
this time; it will! it will!” 

“You go right back.” 

She sank right down at his feet then, 
to them. “Alferd, 1 won’t go; I won't! I won't! 
You sha’n’t agin. Oh, Alferd, 
don’t drive me away from home! I've lived here 
with you for fifty year a’most. Let me 
home an’ cook fur you, an’ do fur you agin. 
Alferd, Alferd!” 

“See here, Lucy—git up; stop takin’ on so 
I want to tell you somethin’. You jest go right 
back to Hannah’s, an’ don’t you worry. You set 
down an’ wait a minute. Thar!” 

Lucy looked at him. ‘“‘ What do you mean, 
Alferd ?” 

‘Never you mind; you jist go right along.” 

Lucy Tollett sped back along the road to Han- 
nah’s, hardly knowing what about. It 
is doubtful if she realized anything but a blind 
obedience to her husband’s will, and a hope of 
something roused by a new tone in his voice. She 
sat down on the door-step and waited, she did not 
know for what. In a few minutes she heard the 
creak of heavy boots, and her husband came in 
sight. He walked straight up to her. 

‘I’ve come to ask you to come home, Luey. 
I'm a-feelin’ kinder poorly this spring, an’—I want 
you ter stew me upa little gentian. That you give 
me afore did me a sight of good.” 

“Oh, Alferd!” 

“That’s what I'd got laid out to do when I see 
you at the winder, Lucy, an’ I was a-goin’ to doit.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE NEW-COMERS. 


‘PE dinner proposed by Mr. Arrol took place 

| in its course, and what was substantially 
the special jury impanelled to pronounce on the 
quality of these new members of their society, 
assembled as they were bidden. The special jury 
was composed of the Honorable and Reverend 
Mr. Harcourt, the rector of the parish and rural 
dean of the district; his wife Cecilia, one of 
those otherwise-minded folk who scarcely assent 
without reservation to the proposition that two 
and two make four; Mr. and Mrs. Ellacombe, of 
the Knoll; Mr. Fitz-George Standish,of Five Oaks; 
and Mrs. Gaysworthy, of Laburnam Lodge—her 
daughter Octavia being absent. This was the 
best that could be done in the present cireum- 
stances — Clinton Hall being in mourning, and 
Lord Masdew on the Continent. 

By accident or design Paston Carew came in 
jast that five minutes late which insures the ar- 
rival of all the other guests and makes the last 
comer the most importaut. Hence his entrance 
was doubly accentuated, and curiosity, hitherto 
on tiptoe, had wherewith to satisfy its desires, A 
kind of hush went round the room as the two 
entered, and all eyes turned to see what they 
bis g like. 

A slightly built man of middle age, a little 
bent as if with constant searching ; his nose high, 
razor-edged, and prominent; his ‘thin lips com- 
pressed ; his deep-set eves keen, hungry, bright, 
and cruel; an air of command underlying his 
studiously quiet and reserved demeanor; a man 
of distinguished, not to say aristocratic, bearing— 
that was Paston Carew—a Clinton with the bar- 
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sinister across the shield—the housekeeper’s son, 
and the father of sweet Yetta. 

“Evidently by his looks he has learned to be a 
gentleman,” thought the jury as one man, “ Our 
sensibilities will not be wounded by obtrusive 
suggestions of the housekeeper.” 

And the girl—what of her? to which side of 
the house did she belong ?—to the blue blood of 
the Clintons or the muddy stream of the Carews ? 

Apparently to neither. Not a Clinton, nor yet 
a Carew, she was sui generis, and supreme. This 
all had to acknowledge. Who, indeed, could 
deny the glory of this beautiful young creature 
who now flashed into the social firmament of Bea- 
ton Brows like a star of the first magnitude sud- 
denly risen in its splendor? In form and color 
alike, where was the blot? Certainly some might 
have said she was too tall—for five feet seven is 
above the average height for a woman; but she 
was so perfectly proportioned that her extra 
inches were not aggressive, and, indeed, had the 
effect of making others look too short, not her- 
self too tall. Graceful and harmonious, in some 
subtle way she suggested melody and music—the 
tender fragrance of flowers—the secret pathos of 


prayer. There was nothing commanding about 
her, nothing voluptuous, nor yet exuberantly 
5S ’ * . 


mirthful. She had just that delicate touch of 
sadness which belongs to the sympathetic by 
nature and is the accompaniment of earnestness 
—the sadness which one sees in the faces of 
Botticelli’s angels, and which has not a trace of 
discontent nor of selfish repining in its divine 
regret. Yet she smiled easily, and had the clear 
eyes and transparent skin of health and youth 
combined ; and so far was free from hysterical 
fancies and morbid imaginings. 

In color she possessed the wonderful charm 
given by mixed tints. She had hair of the true 
Venetian ruddy gold, with dark blue eyes, dark 
eyebrows, and long dark eyelashes. Thus she 
had by the grace of natutve that starry look which 
kohl and antimony imitate so ill. Her skin was 
of that healthy pallor which so often goes with 
auburn hair; and her lips were neither scarlet to 
suggest vice nor colorless to express cruelty. 
Mrs. Arrol said they were unmeaning, and argued 
want of character; but Mrs. Harcourt, looking 
down demurely, said, in her well-known way, 
“ Better that, my dear, than the paint pot.” 

In Yetta’s bearing nothing was to be remarked 
save the rhythmic kind of grace already spoken 
of, and a rather rare amount of courteousness. 
It was not affectionateness nor impulsiveness, 
nor yet enthusiasm; it was just courteousness, 
springing from thought for others and want of 
thought for herself—the root and rock-work of 
good-breeding. Had she been a young queen to 
command, or a waiting-maid to obey , her manner 
would have been very much what it was now— 
considerate for the one, giving thought in excess 
of duty for the other. 

Only eighteen as she was, her mental personal- 
ity was not strongly pronounced, and her moral 
power was latent rather than active. She was 
a little afraid of men, and more repelled by their 
attention than attracted by their admiration. She 
had never had the faintest shadow of a lover, 
and she had not dreamed of the reality. She 
thought marriage a rather dreadful kind of thing 
for any one, and hoped, for her own part, never 
to have to exchange her father for a husband. 
Had she not had this father, with whom it was 
not only her duty, but her happiness, to stay, 
she would have liked to take vague service in 
some great unclassified establishment of humane 
and philanthropic work. She thought the rich 
ought to help the poor, and Christians reproduce 
Christ’s kingdom in fact as well as in faith. 
Also she thought that everywhere in nature was 
peace, serenity, beauty, love, with the exception 
of man doomed to sin and sorrow through the 
Fall. Deeper than this her philosophy did not 
go—farther than this her spiritual vision did not 
range. She accepted life as it presented itself to 
her, and did not look for causes. Those who did 
she thought irreligious and overbold, believing 
in the curse still lying at the root of the Tree of 
Knowledge. In a word, she was an innocent, 
pure-hearted, religious-minded girl, who earnest- 
ly and sincerely tried to live up to the best she 
knew, and not to offend God nor man, nor vet 
her own conscience, by disloyalty to the truth, 
nor by divagations from the right. All the same, 
she was essentially unformed and undeveloped, 
and her character was still to make. 

Such as she was, she was voted an acquisition 
by the Assessors; and an acquisition is always 
welcome to people in a somewhat restricted so- 
ciety, who have grown a little tired of one an- 
other. No one found fault with her—save that 
Elsie Arrol said the color of her mouth was un- 
meaning, and Mrs. Hareourt, who was dumpy, 
said she was preposterously tall. But when it 
came to her father, opinions were chopped up 
into mince-meat, for no one knew what to make 
of him, and every one read him differently. The 
women, however, all agreed in one thing—they 
did not like him. It was Dr. Fell over again, 
with no better reason for this consensus of repug- 
nance than Martial had when he repudiated § 
bidius, 

Yet why ? 

A quiet-mannered, well-bred man who spoke 
little, watched much, gave no decided opinions, 
refused to be drawn on_ politics, religion, the 
causes of the mutiny, the Ibert bill, or the gov- 
ernment of India, and who seemed mainly care- 
ful not to offend other people’s  prejudices— 
what was there to warrant the dislike? Why 
did pretty little Mrs. Arrol say he made her 
blood run the wrong way ?—why did Mrs. Har- 
court question his orthodoxy ?—and Mrs. Gays- 
worthy wish for some reliable information as to 
the kind of life he had led in India 9—and what 
made Mrs. Ellacombe, the sweetest-natured wo- 
man in the world, reluctantly confess that she 
had not taken to him? And for Mrs. Ellacombe 
to say this was as much as if any one else had 
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condemned him—notorious as she was for not 
speaking evil of her neighbors, and for not suf- 
fering either scandal or gossip to steal through 
the doors of the Knoll. 

The men were as diverse in their opinions, but 
more genial in their judgments, as became their 
sex. Mr. Arrol wondered what magnetic qual- 
ity this new-comer could possess to make his 
wife’s blood run the wrong way—an inconvenient 
method of circulation, by-the-bye—and for his 
own part found him a well-mannered and agree- 
able gentleman, and no worse than any one else. 
But as Mr. Arrol was known to be guilty of that 
kindof moral latitudinarianism which makes vice 
of little more importance than virtue,and jum- 
bles together all the defects and qualities of hu- 
manity like so many beans in a bag—good or bad 
not much signifying, both being so much alike as 
not to leave a pin to choose between them—his 
advocacy did not count for Mr. Carew and did 
tell against himself. 

On his side Mr. Harcourt first rebuked his 
wife for her theological uncharity, then assumed 
that, as Mr. Carew had lived so long among idola- 
ters, he had probably imbibed some of their 
ideas, which were not ours. 
to say about men who make haste to 
rich, which was seasonable and to the point. 
But as soon as he had shot this bolt, he dis- 
claimed all personal application to the new-comer, 
and softened it into a generalized reflection which 
touched no one. He agreed with Mr. Arrol— 
they knew too little to judge; and Mr. Carew 
was certainly both well-mannered and agreeable. 
And then he said, with the sly smile of a learned 
abbe : 

“By his looks I should say fenum habet in 
cornu,” which the women did not understand, 
though the men laughed. 

Fitz-George Standish thought him Mephisto- 
phelian, and felt sure that he was a rank Philis- 
tine; and Mr. Ellacombe was afraid of his wealth, 
and hoped he would not set a bad example of os- 
tentation to the neighborhood; whereat the rec- 
tor said again, with the soft smile of a learned 
abbé: 

“Agur’s prayer, neither poverty nor riches— 
the aurea mediocritas of Horace, and not the 
auri sacra fames of Virgil—eh, Ellacombe? Well, 
let us hope so; but Mock-Beggar can not be kept 
up on a modest competency, and our new-comet 
may find that misera est magni custodia census, 
and wish for his handful of rice in a bungalow 
before all is done.” 

The rector was fond of these trite quotations, 
being a scholar in his own way, but wanting in 
breadth and flexibilitv. A and 
profound student of Chureh history, he neither 
went with modern thought nor understood its 
line of march. He knew a good deal about the 
Masoretic points, and his Greek would have sat- 
isfied Porson and escaped the horns of Bentley’s 
Bull, but he was as ignorant of science as any 
French commis-voyageur, and when he preach- 
ed against geological periods and evolution, he 
talked such solemn nonsense as would have made 
the fortune of a humorist had it been put in the 
form of jokes instead of arguments. 

He was a round, rosy, apple-faced little man, 
with a double chin and a strong lisp; pompous 
and dictatorial enough in his office, but as a citi- 
zen he held the balance even, and always remem- 
bered that his sheep were gentlemen and ladies 
whom his crook must not pinch. Convinced that 
by his ordination he had a spiritual power extra 
to any possessed by the laity or the irregular 
ministry, he put off that power with his surplice, 
and when he was drinking a man’s wine was his 
guest and not his pastor. If he laid down the 
law a little too authoritatively, that was in his 
quality of scholar, not priest, and he would have 
yielded the palm to any one who should have 
convinced him that his rendering of a passage in 
Euripides was wrong, or his interpretation of a 
verse in Isaiah defective. To be sure, that per- 
son did not exist, for he would have argued the 
point with both poet and prophet had he met 
them in Hades and they had disputed his read- 
ing. 

The man to whom Mr. Harcourt had specially 
addressed his Latinity, Grant Ellacombe of the 
Knoll, was very unlike both the rector and the 
banker. Thoughtful, melancholy, ascetic, he was 
one for whom life had few pleasures and love ‘it- 
self no solace. His wife, who adored him, 
the only woman he had ever loved; but even she 
gave him no happiness. That she must die and 
pass into the nothingness of the grave seemed to 
vitiate all the reality of the present, and to reduce 
his holding to a mere dream. He was as if op- 
pressed by the thought of death—weighed down 
by the miseries of life and the limitations of hu- 
manity. That man should be born helpless and 
die decayed, carrying his experiences with him, 
that nature meant the endless strife of all ¢ reated 
things, and that general perfection was gained 
only through individual pain, were omnipresent 
thoughts which tinged the whole landscape with 
tears and blood. He saw the hidden strife and 
struggle wherever he looked, and the pity which 
filled his heart was but another name for horror. 
Also, studious though he was, he had the profound 
conviction that knowledge would lead to disap- 
pointment, and the discovery of causes to disen- 
chantment. 

“Tf we knew all, we should find out that we 
ourselves create what we see,” he used to say to 
those who, more enthusiastic, more imaginative 
than himself, dwelt on the wonders and beauties 
of the objective universe. “‘ Nothing is, but all 
things seem,’ and without our brain to receive, 
transmute, and register, there would be only dark- 
ness and silence. Those colors do not exist in 
themselves ; it is we who see the different lengths 
of the ether-waves as colors, just as varying vibra- 
tions form themselves to melody because our 
brain so wills it. The prohibition was right. 
Knowledge but reveals nakedness.” 

He was like one of those Scotch seers who see 
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the winding-sheet about the bride, and know that 
the grave lies open before the strong man proud 
of his might. Sorrow 
where to him. The day was but the alternative 
of night, and jov had its avenger in satiety. Yet 
he was eminently a good citizen, and if his pes- 
simism made him but a gloomy companion, it did 
not hinder him from 
spected, though no one cai 


and emptiness were every- 


being a man whom all re- 
ed to make him a close 
companion. 

Had it not been for his wife, Grant Elacombe 
would have been even more isolated than he was 
already. But she was one of those women who 
attract love because they radiate sympathy. She 
had the sweetest nature to found 
dawn and dusk. She was like some divine mo. 
ther of the world, patient and tender to all alike. 
The vices which offended her husband’s sensitive 
morality created in her a maternal kind of com- 
passion, as for a sick creature needing to be car- 
ried back to health. The universal suffering 
which paralyzed his energies and landed him in 
to 
The knowledge 


be between 


pessimism roused her lessen what she could 


not remove. which 
but another disenchantment delighted 
her as the stepping -stone to ultiv Truth. 
Where he saw only Necessity, she looked up to 
Hope; and what made him despair, gave her ad- 
ditional courage. 
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In person she was fair, soft, and stout; while 
her husband was as lean as a red Indian after a 
dearth, and Her 
hair was silvery white and her waist had lost its 
girlish trimness; but no one could eall her other 
than beautiful, past fifty as she was. She was 
the centre of all the good works and helpful in- 
stitutions at Beaton Brows; but she did not pau- 
perize the people, and she did not sacrifice good 
sense for charity. 

The little school master, whom she had nursed 
through rheumatic fever in her own house, the 
Knoll, was not far wrong when he one day said, 
with something in his eyes that looked like tears 
“Tf Thad to give Mrs. Ellacombe a name, I would 
call her our Married Madonna.” 

On his side, Paston ¢ dissecting the com. 
pany after the manner of men, said to Yetta, 
on their drive back to the White Hart: 
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almost as brown as a mummy. 


‘arew, 
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not wish you to become intimate with 
Arrol, Yetta. I shall cultivate her husband 
reasons of my own; but though I wish you 
to be perfectly elvil, I do not want you to be on 
of real intimacy with either her or Mrs, 
Gavsworthy.” 
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“Certainly not, dear father, if you do not wish 
it,’ she answered 

“We lave a difficult and dangerous part to 
play here,” he continued 

She looked at him with astonishment. 

- Why ? How ?” she asked. 


“Because we are strangers,” he answered, aft- 


‘a moment’s pause. 

And his satisfied his daughter, who 
supposed there was more reasonableness in it 
than quite appeared on the surface. Her father 
knew what he was about, and she was only a 
girl without experience. Yet it struck her with 
a vague sense of dread—‘a difficult and dan- 
gerous part.” Why should it be either the 
or the other ? 


answer 


one 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 





Work-Basket with Crochet Valance. 


See 


Tuts plaited cord basket is lined with copper-colored 


satin, which is smooth over card-board and wadding 
for the bottom, and is gathered around the side. The 
valance for the outside is a wide crochet lace in écru 


tinselled cord, which is darned with threads of copper- 
colored chenille, and silk pompons. 
Large clusters of wool and silk pompons are attached 
at the sides and to the handle, which is of thick silk 


cord. 
Figs. 1.6. 


studded with 


Tortoise-shell wets. oe 


See illustrat page 


A number of the tortoise-shell hie 1ir-pins worn in the 
high coiffure are here illustrated. ‘hey are made in 
several sizes, of light or dark tinted shell, and with the 
tops variously ornamented. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


AyGeta.—The dark red velvet sample marked “} 
2” is the best choice. Make by hints in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 3, Vol 7 Trim with black 
fur, either Astrakhan, lynx, fox. Have a small 
mantle and bonnet of the same velvet, using fur on 
the mantle and jet on the bonnet. Your quality of 
velvet is good, and will probably wear well 

An Oup St niner.—Get velveteen to combine 
with your wool dress, and make it like either of the 
house toilettes illustrated on page 789 of Bazar No. 49, 
Vol. XVIIL. For the white flannel 





or 


BRC 


use the first design 
TI. 


on the first page of Bazar No. 50, Vol. XV 
New Susscetmer.—Get black watered silk or elae 
wool lace as wide as dress goods, and make it by de- 


scriptions of winter suits in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. XTX. Get a ribbed Cardigan jacket 
or one of chamois-skin for wearing under a shawl. 
Gatatea.—Consult Manners and Social Usages for 
matters of etiquette; this book will be sent you from 
this office on receipt of $1. Use some of the stripes 
of your wool goods as revers or as a vest. Use the 








long drapery and wide side pleats described in Bazar 

o. 8, Vol. , for winter suits. A similar design is 
appropriate for ‘the black silk dress. 

‘1een-Lity.—Inclose your visiting card with the 


Christmas card. Read about coiffures, ete., in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 2, Vol. XIX. Wear vel- 
vet ribbon high around the neck with a square-necked 
dress 

A Sunsorisrr.—Make a corduroy dress with wide 
kilt pleats and a round apy or else with a box- 
pleated Norfolk jacket, for a girl of fifteen. 

J. L.—Use velveteen or coulanes with your brown 
bonclé cloth over-dress and jacket 

Irma.—Thick large unglazed cards are used by la- 
dies. The name shor ild be engraved in seript. Do not 
use two initials. * Miss May L. Smith” is better than 

“Miss M. L. Smith.” Very narrow scant skirts that 
merely touch the ground when the wearer stands are 
used with riding-habits. Undressed kid mousquetaire 
gloves in tan-colors are the fashion for wearing with 
any dress in the day or evening. Your sumple is myr- 








Make the black silk with two or three wide 
pleats on the left side from belt to foot, then have a 
pleated apron next this laid in long pleats on the left 
side and caught up high on the right, or else forming a 
Watteau fold on the right side, and have three straight 
gathered breadths massed in asmall space behind. The 
basque should bave revers and a pleated or gathered 
vest, 
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. 1.—Basgue ror Six Costume.—Cur Parrern, No. 
3781; Price, 20 Cents. 


Basque Corsages.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1 shows the basque of a bronze silk costume. It has a 
finely pleated vest, which terminates some distance above the 
waist, and appears again in the fan-pleating that spreads below 
the waist. A graduated band of dark green velvet outlines the 
vest and extends around the bottom, heading a pleating that is 
narrow on the hips and wider in the postilion. The high silk 
collar and the cuffs are faced with velvet. 
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Fig. 1.—Borprr ror CaiLpREn’s 
CiLorutnc, Aprons, ETC.—Cross 
Stitch Emprorpery. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Brown ; 
& Light Brown ; G Dark Red; ® Light 
Red ; 0 Ground. 


Fig. 2 is the basque of a blue wool 
costume, and is short in front, open- 
ing over a vest and high collar of fig- 
ured stuff with a white ground. The 
coat-shaped sides and back are long- 
er, and pressed in flat postilion pleats, 
with small square pockets on the 
sides. 


Borders for Children’s Cloth- 
ing, Aprons, etc.-Figs. 1 and 2. 

I'nese borders are worked on bands 
of canvas braid, or else on the ground 
itself, with the aid of a strip of can- 
vas basted on to guide the stitches. 
They are executed in cross stitch with 
embroidery cotton of the colors indi- 
cated in the description of symbols. 


Venetian Chair with Em- 

broidered Back and Seat. 

Tas carved Venetian chair has 
cushions of brown leather stamped 
with Renaissance designs, which are 
embroidered with gold, bronze, and 
steel threads. The figures are out- 
lined with double rows of couched 
cord in which the three metals are 
intermingled, and are veined and 
shaded with the three combined. A 
heavy cord with tassels is tied at the 
corners of the back. 





Fig. 1.—Dxsien ror Backgrounp 
EMBROIDERY 








Venetian Cuarrn with Em- 
BROIDERED Back AND Seat. 
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Fig. 2.—Basqut ror Pian anp Ficureo Woon Costume, 
Cur Parrery, No. 3779: Price, 20 Cents, 


Designs for Background Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse designs are appropriate for diapered or filled-in 
backgrounds as in Queen Anne darning, or for filling in 
large design figures. They are also suitable for toilette 

. cushion covers and other small all-over work. The ground 
Work-Basker wit Crocnet VALANCE. is rather coarse cream or écru linen. For Fig. 1 the 
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( be Fig. 2.—Borper ror CHILDREN’s 
{ CLoTHING, APRONS, ETC.—CrROSS 
Sritcn Empromwery. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Brown; 
© Light Brown; © Blue; @ Red; 
Ground. 
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% ground is crossed diagonally in both 
directions with groups of four 
threads of red silk stretched side by 
side, and where they intersect a 
cross stitch in gold thread is work- 
ed. A diamond in satin stitch of 
olive silk is worked in each square 
space, with a French knot at each 
corner. In Fig. 2 the ground is 
crossed horizontally and transverse- 
ly with red silk fastened down with 
cross stitches in gold at the inter- 
sections. In the square spaces 
stars are worked in point Russe 
with olive silk and gold, a large and 
a small one alternately. 


Evening Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue full-trained dress Fig. 1 has 
a white satin skirt veiled with a 
deep Valenciennes lace flounce on 
the front and the left side. Above 
the lace is a short drapery of bronze 
velvet, which is connected to the 
draped bronze velvet train that is 
hung on the right side and back. 
The velvet corsage has lace bosom 
drapery and velvet bretelles over 
the shoulders. Velvet tabs with 
gold embroidery and grelots trim 
the waist and skirt. 

The young lady’s dress, Fig. 2, 
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EVENING TOILETTES. Fig. 2.—Drsien ror Backerounp 
Fig. 1.—Vetver anp Lace Dress. Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Batt Dress, EmBrorpery, 
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EmproiwereD Lerrer CLamp. 


Fig. 1.—Kyirrep Saawi.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


has a short full skirt 
of brocaded pink 
crépe de Chine, and 
full irregular draper- 
ies of the same mate- 
rial. A wide Valen- 
ciennes flounce is fes- 
tooned on the skirt, 
headed by a garland 
of pink blossoms. 
The pointed sleeveless 
corsage is festooned 
with strings of pearl 
beads. 


Street and House 
aa 
1-3. 


Tue long close-fit- 
ting cloak, Fig. 1, is 
of repped black silk 
with quilted lining. 
The sides and back 
are slashed, and satin 
pleatings are inserted, 
with a satin bow head- 
ing the pleating; that 
on the back is a large 
sash bow. The edges 
around the pleating 
are trimmed with lace. 
The front is crossed 
with velvet bars, which 
are buttoned on the 
left side. 

The little princesse 
frock, Fig. 2, is of di- 
agonally striped red 
and blue wool. It has 
a full shirred plastron 
of blue surah, and is 
trimmed with bands 
of blue bouclé braid, 
which are studded 
with wood beads along 
the edges. 

Fig. 3 is a costume 
of silver gray Benga- 
line silk, eombined 
with brocade that has 
red arabesque designs 
on a gray ground, 
The pointed basque 
and the back drapery 
are of plain silk, while 
the skirt is of brocade 
showing an edge of 
plain silk at the foot. 
A white lace drapery is 
on the right side of the 
corsage, which is open 
at the throat. 


Knitted Shawl. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts shaw] is knitted 
with leviathan wool on 
very coarse wooden 
needles. The centre 
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Fig. 3.—Broocu.—T wo- 
THIRDS Size. 


Fig. 1.—Reprep Six Croax.—Cor Part- 
TERN, No, 3780: Price,.25 Cents. 






STREET AND HOUSE TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 8 To 10 
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Fig. 2.—Broocu.—T wo- 


THIRDS Size. 


\ Ath \ 


is in heliotrope, and the border in wood brown { and thereafter in every 2d row up to the 56th, nar- 
wool. Begin at the bottom, casting on 120 stitches, 

and work loosely in plain knitting throughout. 
Knit to and fro 61 rows ; beginning in the 4th row, 





YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 4.—Broocu.—Two 


row 4 times by knitting 2 stitches together, the 2 
stitches after the first 2, the 2 before the last 2, 
and 2 on both sides of the middle 2. In the 58th 


THIRDS S1zE. 








Fig. 2.—Knitrep Suawi.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 





Fig. 3.—Piain anp Brocapep Si.k 
Costums. 


and 60th rows omit the 
narrowings at the mid- 
dle and make only those 
at bothends. Cast off 
the stitches left at the 
end of the 61st row 
The border is in cro- 
chet-work. Work for 
it 4 rows in single cro- 
chet, 1 single on every 
stitch, only widening 
enough at the corners 
to keep the work flat 
and even. Turn down 
the top of the shawl 
for a revers, For the 
fringe, cut the wool 
into pieces 8 inches 
long, and knot one of 
them into each stitch 
around the edge. 


Brooches.—Figs. 


Fie. 1, which can be 
used either as a lace 
pin at the throat or a 
bonnet pin, is composed 
of small pearls set in 
silver. Figs. 2-4 are 
Egyptian 
which can be worn ei- 


y thes 
brooches, 


ther as breast pins oron 
a velvet ribbon around 
the throat. Fig. 2 is 
in gold, picked out with 
enamel and studded 
with rubies. Figs. 3 
and 4 are in block 
enamel and gold, Fig. 3 
being surisounted by a 
crescent-shaped row of 
turquo*ses, and Fig. 4 
being studded wit di- 
amonds 


Court-piaster Case. 

Tuts little case, three 
inches hv two, is made 
of light kid ornament- 


ed on t!.e upper surface 


with a spray of em- 
broidery. It is furnish- 
ed with “a leaf that 
holds court-plaster, and 


f 


a small pair of scissors 
Embroidered Let- 
ter Clamp. 

Tus letter clamp, 
which is made of metal, 
is in two parts, connect- 
ed by a spiral spring at 
the top, the back hav- 
ing a small eyelet-hole 
by which to hang it 
up. The metal is cov. 
ered with leather, that 
on the front being dec- 
orated with a spray 
of embroidery in color- 
ed silks and chenille, 
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GOLD FIELDS 
That pan ont richly are not so abundant as in the early 
California days, but those who write to Hatierr & Co. 
Portland, Maine, will, by return mail, receive free ful ii 
information about work which they can do, and live at 
home, that will pay them from $5 to $25 per day, and 
upwe rds. Either sex, young or old. Capital not required ; 
you are started in business free. Those who start at 
once are absoiutely sure of snug little fortunes.—{ Adv. } 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


IN DEBILITY 
De. W. H. Horcomer, New Orleans, La., says: “I 
found it an admirable remedy for debilitated state of 
the » system, produced by the wear and tear of the 
vervous energies.” —{ Adv.} 





A PRINTER’S ERROR. 

“Swrert are the uses of adversity,” the printer's copy 
said, but he set it up, **Swect are the uses of advertis- 
ing Sweet, indies, to those who in sickness and suf- 
fering have secn the advertisement of some sovereigu 
remedy, whicl hup mi trial has brought them from death's 


door, “ The best thing I ever saw in my paper was the 
adve tisement of Dr. Pierce's ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery is again and again the testimony of those who 


have been healed by it of lung disease, bronchial affec 
tions, tumors, ulcers, liver complaints, and the ills to 
which flesh is heir.—({Adve.] 





“NIPPED IN THE BUD!" 

San to say, many a good thing attains to nothing 
more than a tair beginning. On the other hand, it is a 
matter for congratulation that the growth of some evil 
things may be also promptly frustrated. 
portion of the cases of the most wide-spread and fatal 
of diseases — consumption —have their inception in 
nasal catarrh. Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is pleasant, 
soothing, and effectual. Try it. It has cured thou- 
sunds. All druggists.—[Adv.) 








Rura’s favorite perfume, “ Linden Bloom.” Sold by 
fine drug trade. At wholesale by W. H. Schieffelin & Co. 
—[{Adv 





Scorr’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is more nutritious and strengthening 
than any other single or combined remedy. In Con- 
sumption and wasting diseases its effect is very aston- 
ishing.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


a fee: Warranted absolutely pure 
' Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been reraoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & (0,, Dorchester, Mass, 


DRAWN-WORK 


is fully described and mae 4 in the Supplement 


Bentley's cage of Novelties 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 


These ilinstrations are not stereotypes from old mag- 
azines, but full-size engravings from specimens of the 
different stitches worked expressly for this book, mak- 
ing a practical guide that every teacher of Art Needle- 
work should have. 

This number also contains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the latest novelty in decoration (originated by 
us), and called 


FILIGRET FLOWERS 


with 400 other illustrations of Christmas Novel- 
ties, Stamping Patterns, &c. 
Supplement contains 82 large pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Our full Catalogue,192 pages, 3000 illustrations, 25 cta. 
Or both together for 40 cents. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


A most . appropriate 
and acce le present 
for any ittle one is a 
year’s subscription to 
this brightest gem of 
juvenile literature, 
standing to-day with- 
out a peer inthe world. 
Specimen copy free. 
For sale by Newsdealers 
Agents wanted. 
One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 


Russell Publishing Co. 36 Bromfield St. Boston. Mass. 


METCALF’S SATCHET POWDERS 


Heliotrope, Violette, and Jockey Club. 
Impart a delightful and lasting odor to Clothing, 
Stationery, Gloves, Furniture, and Toilet Articles. 
Large sample mailed upon receipt of twenty-five 
cents in postage stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
Tremont Street, Boston. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
_80 ) North William Street, N. Y., General Agents. 




































FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mai! you rules to develop mus- 
oles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy; also rules for using 

dumbbells, to develop eve muscle 
i of the Py and on tee th ate. 


wd Ho 
Preiss pme School for 
irks oe he: 1th St 


 ‘{PHIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO. NY. 





A large pro- | 








FURS. FURS. 
6. GUNTHER’ SONS 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820), 


184 FIFTH AVE. New York. 


Seal-skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
Wraps. 

Astrachan Jackets, Pelerines, Fichus, Muffs, and 
Trimmings. 

Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables. 

Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes. 

Gents’ Cloth Coats, Lined and Trimmed Fur. 

Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &ec. 























AT PRICES <a AT WILL AMPLY REPAY A VISIT 
0 OUR WAREROOMS, 


Fashion Plate, Descriptive Catalogue, and Price-list 
sent on application, 

Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or satis- 
factory references are furnished, goods will be sent on 
approval, 


R. MOSER, 
932 Broadway, 


NEAR 22d STREET. 


GLASS AND CHINA. 


OWN FACTORY, 


CARLSBAD, BOHEMIA. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST DIS- 
PLAY OF GLASS AND CHINA 
IN AMERICA. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER 


Of the New Carlshad Jewel Ware, 
FACTORY PRICES 


R. MOSER. 











im 
M. HEMINWAY & SONS’ 
PURE DYE KNITTING SILK. 
To introduce our specialties in silk, we wiil, for the | 
next 60 days, mail our book on Art Embroidery for | 
tour ce _ in stamps. Address | 
- HEMINWAY & SONS, 78 Reade St., N.Y. | 











| 
THE IMPERIAL HAIR REGENER- | 
ATOR is the only harmless preparation | 
known for gray hair; neither lend nor silver 
§ enters its composition ; it produces every 
G shade, is immediate and lasting, odorless 
nd stainless. Price, $1 and #2. Ask your 

iair dealer for it, or send for descriptive cir- | 
ular and sample of your hair when order- | 
ing. Imperial Hair Regenerator Company, | 

54 West 23d Street. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low- test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 


All hair goods— Switches, Wigs, Toupées, latest 
novelties in Front Pieces—poritively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING -m the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 


specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 
Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. 


Send for catalogue. 
STEIN’S SAFETY 
Stocking Supporters. 


NO MORE BLOOD SeRAMGLING 
GARTER 
RECOMMENDED BY a HE 
LEADING PHYSICI 


Children’s one attachment, "se a pair. 
“ “ 10c. 


two 

Misses’ ad we. © 
Lacties’ « “ lic. “* 
Misses’, with a belt, %. “ 
Ladies’ ‘* —_— * 
Stocking, Abdominal, and 

Catamenial Bandage Sap- 

porter combined ec. “* 
Health Skirt Supporter = «* 
Brighton Gents’ Garter — =* 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES, 
_ Or on receipt of price in 2c. stamps by 
LEWIS STEIN, 
Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
178 CentTRE St, New York. 








PIAN OFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, ant Durability. 


wi Lu IAM KNAB 
Nos. 204 and 206 West paltinere tineos, Daltimere. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilions disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervons complaints; also in cupgimanel tre troubles pecu- 





liar to women ; gives instant relief. » it poy tor pro- 

ducing refre shing sleep. age! 50c. and $1. 4 “ta hox. 
SERK YS’ TEA COMPAN 

54 West 23d Streét, how "York. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CU ta ladies 


guarn’ 
who wear their hair 
size 





the m ust’d Price-L'sts 
E.Burnham, 71 Btate-st Cent 1 Music Hall)Chicago 


ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 Lilustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50a year. G. BR. HALM, Art Manager, 

9 East 17th Street, New York. 





THE MONTAGUE CURL CLASP. 
eo- GREATEST NOVELTY OF THE AGE. 2 


HARMLESS, TIDY, EFFECTUAL, CHEAP. 
The most simple and perfect article ever invented 
By the use of The 
Curl Clasp, a perfect and lasting ringlet is easily 
and quickly obtained, without the danger resulting 
from the use of lead, or the inconvenience of curl 
Use them yourself and show them to your 
Sample Dozen ery for 15_cents, 
Oc., 12 Doz. for $1. 
TS WAN’ rHD 
F. oT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


for the toilet. 


2 Doz. for 25c., 5 Doz. fF 
FrAGEN 
TRIF!I 


408 iitdnaton St., 








Montague 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 


and best Australian wool, You can 
and beauty and regularity of finish. 
= and 


They are made of the finest silk 
easily distinguish them by their softness 
They are always the same in quality, weight, 


ade, thus enabling you to match any piece. None genuine unless rolled on 


“Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 


dishes of black. 





BY SPECIAL WARRANT. 


REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 
GOWNS. @& COATS. 






To Ladies unable to visit New York, we will 
forward on application Sketches of our Newest 
Designs and Patterns of suitable Cloths. Per- 
fect fit guaranteed without interview. 


REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Beautiful « Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSO &e. 


Stained 











SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Tlustrated Cata 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
So_e AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W.C. YOUN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
__ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. — inds the 
Chest, promotes res- 
piration, prevents 
tound Shoulders. A 
perfect Skirt Sup-3Z 
porter for Ladies. No 
harness—simple—ui 
like all others. Al 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys, and Girls. Cheapest and 
only Reliable Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists and 
General Stores, or sent postpaid on rece ript of $1 per 
pair, plain and figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send chest 
measure around the body. Address KNICKERBOCK- 
ER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. N. A. Jounson, Prop’r. 


HAMPLIN’S ~< 
LID PEARLY 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE SOMPL ERIN. 
SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, FRECKLE 
leaving the akin soft and “ge ‘adda great ‘beauty to the 

Mom. Patti beautiful women 
use i. OntyY 50 cis. a otic” worth doudie that 
ri with pe articles Jon the same 












































Sell it. Be sure on gnt dhe: en 
HAMPLIN & Co., Prop’ J BUFFALO, cA enue. 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers. for 
nmap Cc gi a Best out. Cata 


PLAYS 22 Peazeacey 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPING In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c.,without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Miliinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 28d Street, New York. 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS _ 
a trons Ag of taste. Ten years’ experience. Trousseaux 
aspecialty. For particulars and reference address 
MRS. M. LLOYD, ig 0. Box 719, N. Y. City. 


SHOPP’ ING’: done en pve PaoMrrLy 








Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pear! Street, New York. 
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JANUARY 23, 1886. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


71 








GRAND CLEARING SALE 


ANNUAL STOCK-TAKING. 


We are making a ddiiiee sale in all departments, 
in the fullest meaning of ‘the word, and are giving 
absolute bargains in choice fine-grade goods, in order 
to reduce the stock at once. 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, and VELVETS, 
Fine BLACK SILKS, with an even surface, are in 
growing demand. We offer exceptional bargains, at 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.38, $1.68, $1.98, $2.25, and $2.50 per yard. 
All-Silk Colored Dress Velvets at $2.98; marked 
down from $6.00. 


Silk-face Plushes from 9S8c. to $3.50; reduced 
from $1.50 and $6.00 
Colored Dress Silks and Rhadames at 98c. ; reduced 


from $1.50. 

Double-width All-Wool Colored Dress Goods, 
at 35c., 48c., 68c., T5c., and 98c.: these are from 25c. 
to $1. 00 per } ‘yard under former prices. 

40-inch Ail-Wool Black Cashmeres, at 4c, 
48c., 55c., T5c.; from lhc. to 35¢c. per yard under usual 
prices. 

1000 pieces Black Camel’s-Hair, Henri- 
ettas, Serges, and Homespuns, at a heavy 
mark down. 

1500 pieces French and Domestic Cloths and 
Cloakings from 69c. to $2.50 per yard. 

The above are the best values ever offered. 


Le Boutillier eo wean 
| Street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 











— ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of Air- 
Passage Diseases, and, for the purpose design- 
ed, as valuable a discovery as vaccination.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


A Speedy. 


ogy Be and Permanent Cure for 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 

It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
| fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
j sleeping as usual, and without 
any discomfort. It is used onl 
= at night, and is perfectly wow 
—— to the most delicate. There is 

SS no stomach-dosing, douching 
or ‘snuffing ; but just as a smoky lamp will leave a de- 
posit on a whitened wall so the Pittow-INHA.er, for 
say eight hours at a time, spreads a powerful healing 
re or salve on the inflamed inner coating of the diseased 
air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
ioned inhalation, through a 
tube, for a few minutes a day, 
sometimes cured. Think of 
CONSUMPTION. eight hours constant action, on 

the same principle, but inten- 

sified a hundred-fold! - There 
are no pipes ortubes. The medicine is 6reathed in, not 
swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. ‘The tes- 
timony to its results is beyond all question, as attested 
by the experience of thousands 

How. E. L. Hepven, Collector of the Port of New York, says: “I 
take pleasure in stating that the Pirow-I[nwater has been of the 
greatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit, to my wife, who 
bas been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrha) Troubles, 
accompanied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 
persons afficted with such maladies 

E. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 

Tuomas J. L. McManus, a prominent New York Lawyer, 261 
Broadway, says: “For five or six years I had been such a sufferer 
from Catarrh that I heard a constant ringing in my ears, and my 
Memory became impaired. In the mornings I could scarcely breathe 
—and never through my nose. 1 applied to four different physicians, 
representing the old and the new schools, but they gave me only 
temporary relief. I have been using the Prrtow-Iynaer only since 
last winter, and I can truthfully say the at lam now free from Catarrh 
and its attendantills. My wife, who suffered from Bronchitis, and who 
was told by the doctors that she must go South to recover her health, 
is now almost well. She attributes all to the Priow-lywaten.” 

Mas. M. I. Cuapwicx, Richland Centre, "Bucks Co., Pa., says: 
“Twas going into Consumption. The Prttow-Iwmarer has wrought 
such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do too much to spread 
the knowledge of it to others 

During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
InHAter has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Send for 
Explanatory Pamphiet and Testimonials, or call. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
26 East 14th Street, New York. 

Marin Orrice: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

When writing mention “ Hanrsr's Bazar.” 












CATARRH. @ 
BRONCHITIS. 










lowe my 
Restoration 
toHealth 
>, and Beauty 
~~ to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 


1 ISFIGURING Hnumors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, 
and Infantile Humors cured by the Cotioura Remepirs. 
Cormoura Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Curiouna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers, and restores the Hair. 

Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humovs, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soar, 25e.; 
Resonvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dnv@ anv 
Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

t#™~ Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, 
and Nervous Pains instantly relieved by Curt- 


oura Anti-Patn Praster. 25c. 











FOR THE FAIR SEX. 

The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. 
It is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charma, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant's. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most deli- 
cate skins, this toilet powder is be- 
coming distinguished. and is found 
among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the élite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 
25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 

TAKE NOTICE. | 

For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap - Pictnres, 

no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y 
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GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN 


REAL LACES. 


Now exhibiting, a large line of Real 
Point and Duchesse Laces in Bridal Veils, 
Scarfs, Shawls, Barbes, Handkerchiefs, 
and by the yard, at fully one third less 
than regular prices, offering an unusual 
opportunity to purchasers. 





Heoadovouy A 1 9th ét. 
Bridal ( Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 


and l/nderwear. 





Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Se NY. 








OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 

perfect substitate for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


> VICKS 


Guide 


Is a work of nearly 200 
Pp , colored plates, 1,000 
Tilustrations, with descriptions ‘of the best 
twee and Vegetables, prices of a DS 
a vl Plants, and how to get and grow 
<n. Printed in English and German. Price only 10 
‘conte, which may be deducted from the first order. 
BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS, 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 


EPRrPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FANCY-WORK BOOKS 


ING LL } MANUAL OF FANCY-WORK. New 
A kadition. This New Edition has Patterns 
and Instructions for Kensington Embroidery, Artistic 
Needle-work, etc. It has 57 Illustrations of Sritrciues, 
including Kensington, Outline, Satin, 21 New Renats- 
sanorn Stircugs from Paris, etc. Gives a list of the 
materials uvxed, has a fine selection of Fancy-Work 
Patterns. We send this Manvat by mail for 18 two- 
( nt stamps. 
OLORS OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. It 
gives the Correct Colors and Shades for 














COLORS Flowers, Grasses, Ferns, etc. Price, 35c. 
Hand-book of Crochet and Knitted Lace, . 30. 
Book of Darned Lace Patterns, . 5 oa 
Book for Crazy Patchwork, he “ Me 


Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Book, ee te “s “Ide. 
Book of Worsted Cross-Stitch Patterns,  . “ 
Book of Tidy and Point-Russe Patterns, . “« Me. 
Instruction Book for Stamping and Painting, “ — 15c. 
¢®~ The retail price of these 9 books is $2.21 
SPECIAL OFFER! —We will send you these 9 
Books, by mail, for £1.00 and five 2c. stamps. Circulars 
free. Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


he ART MAGAZINES é $5.00. 


Le Boutilier Bros.. 


Broadway & 1th St, N. Y,, 


WILL SELL 


500 PIECES MORE 
OF THE CELEBRATED 


ELBERON VELVETEEN 


AT 
79c. and $1.13. 


These are the regular $1.00 and $1.50 quali- 
ties. In all shades and black. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
THIS IS AN EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY. 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 

Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 
LATE WITIL 
A. T.STEWART & CO. 

FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 
We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 


CiIVEN AWAY! 
Our Beautiful, All-Wool, French 


JERSEY CAP, 


SILK FINISH. 


One of the Latest Novelties ! 


SUITS ALL ALL STYLES 
4ND AGES, 


A most appropriate present to any lady or gentleman. The 
best child’s cap made. Stands wear, and looks well until worn 
out. Itis worth. and would cost you. more at retail than the 

ice of the p: . Given away to every one who subscr 
etic Revizw.” A live newspaper. 
ostage Pf id. Send postal note. silver or 
Furnished in all sizes and colors. 
vasserseverywhere. Any lady or gentleman can make $3 00 per 
day with ease, Subscribe and write for terms, Addre 


TAYLOR PUBLISHING CO., 
Pleas. mention this paper. Chambersburg, Pa. 


FOR BAKINGS OF ALL KINDS, 


—USE— 


FLEISCHMANN & (05 


UNRIVALLED 


COMPRESSED YEAST. 


Supplied fresh Daily to Grocers Everywhere. 

Special attention is invited to our YELLOw label, 
which is affixed to every cake of our yeast, and 
serves to distinguish our goods from worthless 
imitations. 

N.B.—FLEISCHMANN & CO.’S Compressed 
Yeast is indispensably necessary in 5 sania first- 
class Buckwheat Cakes. 


GUILMARD POMPADOUR, 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like all 
other styles invented by 


H. CUILMARD, 
841 Broadway, New York City. 
PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the Art 
Interchange, an illustrated art fortnightly, 20 to 30 p.p. 
with full = working outline designs in every number ‘and 
THIRTEEN large COLORED PLATES a yea Beginning Nov. 
th, this will include Three beautiful Colored Studies, 
viz.: An Autumn Landscape, by Bruce Crane (size 13x11 
in.), an ae Fan Design ot Wild Roses (size 23 1-2x 
11 1-2in.), Buds, Leaves and Stems, a — nting ; also 
can be adapted for Dress Front or W. fo and a 
lovely suggestion for Valentine or Hand & Sereen of sleep- 
ing Cupids. In addition there will be six large supple- 
ments of designs in black and white Calpe poe for painting 
and embroidery, besides ove: 3 and text, 
riv sy Ve. at instruction in VAIO HO HOUSE RU RNISH- 
NG, PA NG, EMBROIDERY and 1 other kinds of 
ART WORK. ‘besides practical hints in't the arew ERS TO 
QU ESTIONS. BO car, 3 $3.00; six months, 5. Sam- 
ple Copy, age * Colored Stu > " harine 
view, 1 vise und -3 jogue sent for Twenty C — 
WILLIA tlh et 37 & 39 West 22d St., N. Y. 
Mention this pape: 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


SPICES. 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


KNAPP’S PAT. ADJUSTABLE 
Dress and Skirt Figures, 


PAPIER MACHE & WIRE BUSTS. 
Full-Sized Figure, = = $6.50 each. 
Skirt “ - - 3.00 * 
UNIGN FORM’ CO. 


NEW _HAVEN, Cr. 











stamps. 











$2, monthly 
ntbek Nias sf pak ad — es aor on ules a year. 
$2.50» Ly eye over 40 designs an issue. 
r the extraordinarily low price 
2 bo saved. :) 1 SAMPLE PIES of the three for soc. 

= any one, 20c. lars in catalogue for 2c. In this 
club of art Sue cchocebars get. by aetwad count, over 
1 ‘awings, working patterns, designs for painting, em- 
broidery, &c., art motives, aoest studies and Forbes photo- 
gravures; over | 200 re: columns, .answers to aioe 

practical = tong 
news.q (Mention this advertisem Turnure Gillis Ss 


Brothers, Pub's: ART AGE, 75 FUL’ ON ST., uw You 








Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or —_* Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. > T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Suxtu Avenur, New Yorx. 





THE GATES OF PEARL 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 


Only when the lips display pretty teeth 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


NSOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invi; gorate 8 the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





TOILETTE DES DAMES. 


LADIES:—A perfectly natural, fresh, and 
lovely complexion is the result of using Mur. 
Lewensera’s famous Pastilles de Florence (white 
and tinted) as powder orcream. For paleness or 
sallowness use the wonderful Rose Powder,which 
is not affected by perspiration or washing. Price, 
50 cents per box. Sold by Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers. N. B.—Samples and testimo- 
nials mailed on receipt of postage-stamp by 
Mur. LEWENBERG, at 258 West 23d Street, 
New York. Mention Paper. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries and 
Tapestries. 

Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday Sonvenirs. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for all kinds of 
Fancy Needlework. Lessons given in every branch 
of embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 














=a L T SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


TAYLOR’s 


Ilustrat te vt thly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest F ahio m Journal published. Single 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


"To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Arustrone’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c, will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
yackage. Send 40 cts. in st: umps or postal note to THE 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y 


YOU GAN DYEany cocon 


with P mond Dyes, for cts, They never 

fail pay: colors. They also make noe color photo’ 8, 

etc. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gold 

— aes ag | hk for ne A La ee 1 $ 
sts sell or 


WELLS, "RICHARDSON & GO. 1 Burlington, Vt 


can do their own Stamping for Ems 
broidery and Painting with our 
Perforated Patterns, which can be 
easily transferred to Silk, Plush, &c., 
and can be used over and over, “Our new outfit 
contains 30 useful Patterns (full size) viz.: » doz. Fruit 
Designs, for Doylies, one Spray each of Apple-Blos- 
soms, Pond Lilies, Daisies and Forget-me-nots, Golden 
Rod and Autumn Leaves, Wild Roses, Fuchsias, Curved 
Spray Daisies and Rose Buds, corner of Wild Roses, 
Bird on Branch, % Outline Pixares Embroidery Strips 
for Flannel and Braiding, and several smaller designs 
for Patchwork Dee« tions, &c., with your own Initials 
in 2-in. Letter for Towels. Handkerchiefs, &c.. with Box 
each of Light and Dark Powder, 2 Pad 1d Directions 
for Indelible Stamping, 85. Our Manual of Needlework 
for 1885 of over 100 pps 3f 5 cts. B aan of Designs, 15 cts. 
All the above, $1. 15, p< st pair Agents Wanted, 
PATTEN PUB. CO., 3 We = “uth St., New York. 


WASH SILK. 


A Jarge assortment of Outline Embroidery or 
Etching Silk in the celebrated (fast colors) 
ASIATIC DYE 
Warranted to Wash in Warm Water and C stile Soap 
withou change of color or injury to the most delica 
fabric. Manufactured in America exclusively by 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


46° 
At wholesale only at} 4+ 4 Rrootwar, Nem Tork 


7 hi . 'e 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 

remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 

noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 

Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 

may address Mime. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N.Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 


right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


CURE "i: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent ImpRovED CusHIONED Ear Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
als, FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y 


100 New Fancy Scrap Pictures, large Horse’s Head, 
Kittens. Dogs,Girls, Mottoes, &c. and 4 (no 2 alike) 
large Remembrance Cards, 10c. Be 0K Co., Nassau, N. ¥ 























SCRA PICTURES—A NEW LOT, 4e, for 
sample. A. G. Bassetr, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FACETIZ. 


Mr. Matarroros (to Miss Charmante, who is smiling 
and animated). “ You remind me of an old French 
teacher of mine” (noticing a change in Miss C.’s expres- 
sion at the adjective)—“ ob, not that you're old, or look 
like her; not that, but—” 

Miss Cuarmantst (again radiant) 
then ?” 

Mr. Matarropos. * Well, she used tosay, you know, 
that it was so absurd for 
people to laugh in con- 
versation, for to laugh is 
always to distort one’s 
face.” 

Miss Cuaemante. “* And 
you consider that I~” 

Ma. Marapropos. “Oh, 
but you don’t, you know ; 
that’s how I happened to 
speak of it.” 


“No? But how 


maida 
Mas. Poru.ar (to Mra 
Jeunesse). “* And how is 
Mrs. Smith, that lives 
near you? Of course you 
know she has a child very 
ill with scarlet fever?” 
Mus. Jeunesse (anima- 
’ “Oh yes, indeed, 
I know it, but I don’t 
dare to go and see her.” 
ks. Porutan. “* Why 
not? There is said to be 
no danger of taking the 
fever, you know, after 
one is sixteen.” 
Mus. Jeunesse. ‘Oh, 
but then, you know, I’m 
80 young in my feelings!” 


faa 
A NEW MEASURE 
FOR LOVE. 
“Fritz, how much do 
you love me this morn- 
ing ?” asked Uncle Ned. 
* As much as I would 
hold if I was all tooken 
out of myself,” was the 
comprehensive reply. 


on 
A TOO COMMON KIND 
OF CHARITY. 


Many and many a time 
a little girl’s mother had 
lectured her on the sin of 
extravagance in only eat- 
ing the centre from each 
piece of bread, while the 
crusts were stowed away 
under the edge of the 
plate, as much out of 
sight as possible. To 
make the matter more 
impressive, the mother 
said one day, “‘ There are 
many children who go 
hungry ‘most al] the time, 
and some of them even 
starve to death, for the 
lack of the bread you 
waste, dear.” 


“Then why don’t you give them my crusts ?—I don’t | 


want them,” was the philanthropic response. 


ene G pares 
A WELCOME TOO HONEST BY HALF. 


“ Well, here I am!” cheerily exclaimed a lady who 
had arrived to pay a visit in accordance with an an- 
nouncement by mail which had preceded her. 

* Yes,” said the daughter of the hostess, who opened 
the door. “I'm glad to see you; and I know mother 








| will be 


SEEKING BIBLICAL INFORMATION. 


THE BOY, THE CAT, AND THE PAINT.—A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 


thankful she was goirg to have the visit over with.” 
—unsthentipiiacuanie 


“I wish, Frank,” said a mother to her little boy, 
fl I could make you a coat like the one we saw 
to-day.” 

“ Well, mamma, why don’t you 2” 

“To tell the truth, child, I haven’t the gumption.” 

“ Well, can’t you go out and buy some ?” suggested 
Frank, as a way out of the difficulty. 


= =, = = 
+ OM at 
A RARE 


TABLE-TALK BELOW-STAIRS. 


Brereer. “ And "twas at church ye heard of Mr. 
Finnigan's death. And what caused him the same ?” 

Parrrox. “I’m not that sure, but I belave ‘twas 
called autopsy of the brain.” 

rensibeienttpitianae 

During a thunder-storm last summer little Walter 
said, “‘ They're kicking barrels around pretty lively up 
there.” 


lad too, for she said this morning she was | 


THE WOODEN NUTMEG'S LATEST RIVAL. 
In front of a Third Avenue restaurant, conspicnous- 


ly displayed and ornately executed, is this sign : 


** Boston Baked Beans of Our Own Make.” 


ee 
A HINT TO THEATRICAL MANAGERS. 
Miss Ciara. “Are you familiar with Dante's 


The fact is, 


‘Divine Comedy,’ Mr. Featherly ? 
Fratuervy. ** No; I’ve never seen it. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


MR. AUGUSTUS BRAZENNOSRE. “WILL YoU DANCE A POLKA WITH ME, MRS. CHILLINGHURST ?” 
MRS. CHILLINGHURST. “ THANK you, I NEVER DANCE THE POLKA.” 
MR. AUGUSTUS BRAZENNOSE, “‘ WELL, IF YOU EVER SHOULD WANT TO DANCE A POLKA, YOU'LL KNOW WHE 


| Miss Clara, I think this comedy business is being over- 


done. The sooner the stage returns-to the legitimate 
drama, the better it will be for the profession.” 


ae 
REGULAR RATES, 
Youne Fatner (to country editor). “What do you 


charge for birth notices, Mr. Shears ?” 
Country Eprror. “ Only fifty cents.” 





fe To come.” 


| has told me. 


that Mrs. Sedgwick-Smith has presented her husband 
with a bouncing pair of twin boys.” 
Country Eprror. “ All right, Mr. Smith.” 
Youne Faruer. “ Er—fifty cents 2?” 
Country Eprror. “One dollar, please.” 
a 


Cuarvey. “ Your nose and chin are ome awfully 
H 


close together, grandpapa; they'll get to fighting be- 
fore long.” 
Granppapa. “‘I am afraid so myself, dear. A great 


many words have passed 
between them already.” 
a 
“T got up with the 
robins this morning,” 
said Aunt Frances, “and 
wrote some letters.” 
“You mean you added 
some notes to theirs,” 
said Katy, quickly. 
etiam ciiaciatian 


THE LANDLADY’S 
CHRISTMAS, 


** Ab,” sighed Mrs. Hen- 
dricks, the landlady, as 
she rested for a moment 
on the lounge, “ what a 
glorious time of the year 
is Christmas! I enjoyed 
the holiday so much !” 

**I fail to see what en- 
joyment Christmas Day 
could have had for you,” 
growled her discontented 
husband. 

“ What!” she exclaim. 
ed; “don’t you remem- 

er?” 


“ Remember ? No; I 


don’t remember any- 
thing.” 
““Why, the boarders 


were all invited out, and 
we had a picked-up din- 
ner.” 

——@——__ 


AN APPROPRIATE 
CARGO, 


The ship Thrasher re- 
cently arrived at the port 
of San Francisco from 
the arctic regions, Ac- 
cording to the eternal fit- 
ness of things,ahe brought 
a large cargo of whale- 
bone. 


——— 

Mr. Heartworthy has 
tees been for some time quite 
ZL. marked in his attentions 


to the elder daughters of 
Mrs. Maternal, Mary and 
Anna. Not long since 
Mr. H. went South A 
lady calling at Mrs. Ma- 
ternal’s a few days before 
his departure said to a 
mach younger daughter 
in the family, little Geral- 
dine, whom she found in 
the parlor, and with whom she talked while waiting 
for the child’s mother: “I hear Mr. Heartworthy 
is going to Havana. I wonder if you know anything 
about it?” 

“ Yes’m, I do,” said Geraldine, frankly; “mamma 
But it isn’t Anna, Mrs. Robinson ; it’s 
sister Mary he’s going to have.” 

When Mrs. Maternal appeared, her visitor soon 


-@-d-byde - 


| begged to be taken into the family secret of which she 
Youne Fatuxer. “ You may say iv your next issue | had thus inadvertently become possessed, 
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BOBBY. “‘ MA, DIDN'T METHUSELAH HAVE MORE'N ONE NAME ?” 


MA (reading). “ ONLY ONE, OF COURSE. 


NOW DON’T BOTHER ME ANY MORE.” 


BOBBY (after a long pause), “‘ MA, CAN'T I ASK YOU ONE MORE QUESTION ?” 


. “ YES, YES.” 
“Was 


METHUSELAN HIS FIRST OR LAST NAME ?” 


MRS. JACKSING. “‘ Look HEAH, MARTHA, WHAT YER CUT DAT PIECE OUTEN YO’ DADDY’'s 


VEST FOR?” 


MARTHA. “I JES WANTED A LITTLE PIECE FER MY CRAZY QUILT.” 


MRS. JACKSING. “CRAZY QUILT, HAY? 


WELL, You 


WAIT TILL YER DADDY SEE HIS 


SUNDAY VEST, DEN YOU'LL SEE SUMFIN CRAZY WHAT WON'T BE NO QUILT.” 











